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HE con- 
Rem Victlease _ 
oy system of 
# Georgia 
furnishes, proba- 
bly, a greater 
field for psycho- 
logical study than any penal system in 
the world, in that it is made up mainly 
of the worst element of negro law- 
breakers, who, for the most part, are 
without malicious design. 

Like all systems involving the pun- 
ishment of crime, it has its vulnerable 
places, and yet there are to be seen in 
it some some striking points of excel- 
lence. 

Without the filth and brutality of the 
confined prison, it is nevertheless with- 
out the healthful and merciful provisions 
of the ante-bellum system of slavery. 

The criminal class is always difficult 
to reform. Even the criminal negro is 
tractable. But, occupying, as he does, 
the questionable middle ground of crim- 
inology, he is a problematical creature 
to control, for the reason that he neither 
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possesses the ability to do very great 
harm to society, nor the moral sensibil- 
ity necessary to raise himself in the so- 
cial scale. 

Child of crude morals, if, indeed, he 
may be considered a moral being in the 
light of ethical comparison, it is neces- 
sary to make greater allowances for his 
misdeedS than would be safe with any 
other development that is subject to the 
penalties of statutory law When, 
therefore, he falls a victim to the bonds 
of imprisonment, he should be treated 
with the firmness, and yet with the ten- 
derness, used toward a child. Where 
other and extremely harsh remedial reg- 
ulations are applied, the results are dis- 
appointing, and humanity is outraged. 

To confine a negro criminal within 
closed walls or crowded cells, however 











The idea of a sovereign State leasing out men convicted of offenses against its laws toa 
private individual, to be used by him for money-making purposes, is certainly repugnant to 
American sentiment. Thinking that the readers of LESLIE’s MONTHLY would be interested in 
the practical workings of a system which in the abstract reminds one of the old Roman method 
of farming out the revenue, the editor requested the author of the following article, who was 
already well versed in the subject, to make an extended tour through the State of Georgia to 
ascertain the exact facts and to set them down in black and white. Mr. Blackburn’s observa- 
tions may be regarded as entirely accurate and accepted without reservation. 1 conclusion 
every reader-must draw for himself.—Tux Epiror. 
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sanitary the environment, is to visit 
upon him death by slow and horrible 
degrees. He must have an abundance 
of air and sunshine—and talking room. 
The negro lives as truly by the wag of 
his tongue as by the process of diges- 
tion. So true is this that in general 
physical condition he thrives, even in 
malarial districts, where he is uncon- 
fined, and yet dies in a crowd of his fel- 
lows in the best appointed prison. 

This by the way of preface. The fact 
that ninety per cent of the convicts in 
Georgia belong to the negro race make 





A typical Georgia camp. 


it important that the peculiarities of the 
individual criminal be kept in mind in 
order that the system may be intelli- 
gibly understood. 

When the abolition of slavery snatched 
from the watchful care of the master a 
creature who had been trained to rely 
upon the judgment and thrift of others, 
and this slave, by one stroke of the pen, 
was converted into an ignorant and con- 
fused citizen, subject to the designs of 
corrupt political highwaymen, it was 
like sending an impressionable child 
into a world of vice to make a living. 

With the emancipation of slavery 





went Georgia’s walled penitentiary. 
The change involved the care of twenty 
as against one. The negro was natu- 
rally vicious without being malicious, 
but even in the changed relation the 
erstwhile master felt for the well-being 
of his former slave. 

Therefore, when a system was being 
devised looking to the protection of 
home against the ravages of an untried 
horde of new-made freemen, no longer 
subject to the moral influence of the 
master, the legislators of Georgia were 
forced to abandon all thought of the 


walled penitentiary. This was done in 
answer to the demands of economy, but 
not without regard to the health of a 
new class of criminals in embryo, who, 
having been disciplined by the system 
of slavery, were naturally inclined to 
disregard the early training as the best 
means of showing the equality of citi- 
zenship. 

These conditions led to the inaugura- 
tion, in 1877, of the convict lease system 
proper, by which the felons, or long- 
term convicts, were hired under lease 
contracts to different persons or cor- 
porations at a given price per head. 
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These felons were worked in coal and 
iron mines, brick yards, saw mills, and 
on the farms of lessees, by a boss and 
physician under the pay of the lessee, 
and therefore directly responsible to 
him. While the chief keeper of the 
penitentiary had general supervision of 
the convicts, it was a physical impossi- 
bility for him properly to inspect the 
various camps throughout the state, and 
for this reason many abuses arose not 
contemplated by the framers of the law. 

As certain of the lessees learned to 
appreciate the profits of their contracts, 





The noon-day rest. 


arising from the absoluteness of their 
control, instances cropped up where 
convicts were not only worked beyond 
the legal limit, but were whipped into 
insensibility, and, in isolated instances, 
unto death, when it was supposed they 
feigned sickness in order to avoid work. 

That was the old system. The out- 
rages are referred to here with a view to 
being absolutely fair in presenting the 
convict lease systemasawhole. It was 
a system thrust upon an untried situa- 
tion in a most unusual way. ‘Thestate 
was not responsible for this condition, 





At work under cuard 
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A photograph showing the method of housing conti 
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and the remedy lay in the process of in- 
telligent evolution. 

In the light of analysis, the old law 
was good or bad in its operation, ac- 
cording to the sense of humanity of the 
individual lessee. It was, in point of 
fact, so much in favor of the lessee that 
the state and the criminal were his un- 
witting and unwilling tools. For twenty 
years the lessee of Georgia was master 
of the situation. Fortunes were made 
through lease contracts, and there are 
wealthy citizens in Georgia to-day who 
represent the most cruel manifestation 
of the old system. It is fair to add that 
there are others who have succeeded 
without violating the law of humanity. 

Convicts were leased at one dollar per 
head per monch, gross, netting the state 
about fifty cents each per month. The 
new law took the control absolutely 
from the lessee, and in addition forced 
him to pay $8 per month for shorter 
hire. The old law contemplated long 
leases at $25,000 per year, gross, for the 
entire system ; the 
new law cut the 
lease term and 
netted $200,000 
per year. It was 
not to be expected 
that such an op- 
portunity toamass 
fortunes at the 
public ex- 
pense would 
be surren- 
dered with- 
out a strug- 
gle. The 
old system, 
sound as it 
was intend- 
ed to be, ve- 
nal as it had 
grown to be, 
was protect- 
ed by an al- 
most im- 
pregnable 
political 
ring. When 
the fight of 
' reform final- 
ly succeed- 
ed, it was 









The convict type 


not without its dra- 
matic inci- 
dents. 

It was in the 
legislature of 


1897, that 
Hon. Phil 
Cook and 
Hon. J. W. 


Kilpatrick, in the 
senate, and Hon. 
Hewlett Hall, in 
the lower house, 
exasperated at the 
delay and timidity 
of {preceding legis- 
latures, succeeded 
in passing the pres- 
ent law as the per- 
fection of the ori- 
ginally conceived 
system. 

In speaking of 
the old system 
and the actu- 
ating motive 
that led him to 
oppose it, 
Senator Kilpatrick, one of the most 
gifted and fearless young lawyers in 
the state, said: ‘‘ When I saw, in a 
camp in Middle Georgia, a negro con- 
vict whipped so cruelly for being so 
unfortunate as to fall in exhaustive 
overwork, that he died before he could 
be hauled to his quarters, and real- 
izing that the crime would never be 
punished, I made up my mind to stand 
for the state senate from the Twenty- 
eighth district, and fight the law that 
made such outrages possible.’’ ; 

Governor Atkinson, now dead, a man 
whom I fought politically, gave the 
whole moral support of his admin’stra- 
tion to the statutory change. The 
friends of the old system, with thei 
money, threats and paid lobbyists, were 
present when the vote was taken, and 
so determined was their opposition tc 
any change, that the law as it now 
stands was not concurred in by the 
lower house until after the constitu- 
tional hour for final adjournment had 


A guard. 


passed by, and a conference com- 
mittee from each house had waited, 
until it seemed that the whole 
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work of the session had been lost. 

After much recrimination, the present 
law was adopted in 1897. Some nota- 
bly praiseworthy changes were made. 
The office of chief keeper was abolished 
and a prison board of three, elected by 
the people, was placedincontrol. Each 
camp was placed under the direction of 
an assistant warden and a physician, 
under the pay and direction of the State 
Board. Regular and detailed weekly 
reports of the health, treatment and pun- 
ishment of convicts were required. The 
sanitary conditions of camps and bod- 
ily cleanliness among the convicts were 
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which has become self-sustaining. 


THE STATE FARM. 


If no other reform had been enacted 
than the separation of men, women and 
children, and the more humane care of 
the aged and infirm, such as is to 
be seen in the splendid conduct of 
the state farm at Milledgeville, the 
change would be a cause for gratula- 
tion. 

This farm, although comparatively 
new, is complete in every detail, and 
already self-supporting. The buildings 
are of modern type, and so arranged as 





























greatly improved. Long term and short 
term offenders were separated. A state 
farm, for the care of women criminals, 
for the aged and infirm among men 
and for youthful criminals, all of whom 
are being kept apart, was instituted. A 
head warden, whose duties require him 
to keep on a tour of continuous in- 
spection, was one of the very necessary 
features of the improved system. In 
addition, the convicts were placed un- 
der a better system of hiring, and the 
state instead of realizing $25,000 per 
year, is now receiving $200,000 per 
year gross. Besides, it holds a state 
farm for women, children and infirm, 


The chain gang. 
to provide comfort, convenience and 
health to the inmates. Whites and 
blacks are kept apart, as in the leased 
camps, with the same regard to racial 
superiority which prevails in the free 
schools, and men and women, in sepa- 
rate squads, are assigned such duties as 
best comport with their strength and 
sex. Some women are required to sew, 
others to cook and wash, while others 
hoe and gather growing crops. None 
plow, drive carts or work in shops. It 
has been regarded, from the days of 
slavery until the present, as unchival- 
rous to make even a negro woman do 
any masculine work. On the other 
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hand, the men plow, feed the stock, 
drive wagons, prepare compost heaps 
for fertilizing, cut and haul wood, re- 
pair shoes, work at blacksmithing and 
in the wood shops. 

This farm is conducted very much on 
the lines of the old plantation in the 
days of slavery, the difference being 
that the criminal is kept single-shackled, 
except in the more vicious instances, 


Supper. 
whereas the slave always had the free- 
dom of his legs. 

This shackle, while a necessary safe- 
guard, is not burdensome. It isasmall 
trace-chain, about an inch across the 
link, locked around the waist, then 
dropping to the ankle, where it is again 
wrapped and locked just above the foot. 
It is confined to one leg, leaving the 
other free, and never removed except 





























Bed time. 
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A group of convicts, showing methods of shackling. 


when the convict is seriously ill. In 
going to and from work the various 
gangs are lined up separately, and a 
similar chain long enough to hold to- 
gether the entire squad is run through 
an iron ring attached to the waistband 
and then locked at either end of the 


line. This is considered a necessary 
precaution against possible escape. 
Both in sanitary environment and 
regulation and moral custodianship, the 
farm is a splendid improvement on the 
old system, or any system in the world, 
for that matter. The inmates have an 
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The oddest glee club in the world. 
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abundance of air, room and medical 
care, whereas their food is more varied 
than in the camps of the able-bodied. 
In addition, the work required of them 
is no more severe than that which they 
followed prior to imprisonment. 

The farm is not operated under lease 
contract, but directly by the state, for 
the reason that it had been demonstrated 
that the lessee did not always show the 
care in nursing the diseased and dis- 
abled that conditions demanded, and 
could not be expected to look after their 
medical care with the same considera- 
tion as would the state. The lessee was 
nota promoter of sanitariums. He paid 


2,245. Of these 1,908 are negro men 
and 252 white men. [In the county 
chain-gang system there are 2,084 total, 
including 93 whites. Of this number 
1,145 are on the public roads, and 939 
in the 66 camps. Over these the state 
has only superficial control}. 

The death rate under the present sys- 
tem is 1.4 percent, a decrease of 6percent 
since 1896. A most commendable vin- 
dication in itself. In 1877 the percent- 
age of illiteracy was 90. To-day it is 45. 

HOW THE CAMPS ARE MANAGED. 


In the preparation of this article I 
have endeavored to be scrupulously fair, 





























his money for the labor of the individual 
per head, and naturally enough wanted 
its value in toil. The hospital rat had 
no welcome in his camp. Under the 
existing law the camp physician is ex- 
pected to guard against possible wrong 
by deporting the afflicted to state farms 
as soon as it shall appear that infirmi- 
ties have set in. 

There are under the management of 
the state farmat present 157 aged and 
infirm men, 85 women and 19 boys and 
girls under fifteen years of age. Among 
this number there are only four white 
women. 

In the entire state system there are 


Indoor work. 


To this end I visited the various camps, 
where I remained long enough to get an 
intelligent insight into their operation. 

In the camp at Cole City, where ‘‘long- 
termers’’ are required to mine coal, I 
found much to interest me. Captain 
Brock, the assistant warden, and Dr. 
Brock, the camp physician, allowed me 
every opportunity of inspection. The 
different apartments were splendidly 
kept. The health of the camp seemed 
perfect, with the exception of one man 
with a dislocated shoulder, caused by a 
heavy ledge of slate falling tmex- 
pectedly, and another who had “been 
struck in the face by a pick in the 
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hands of an infuriated brother criminal. 

In this camp there were 97 convicts, 
go of whom were negroes. With these 
I mixed and talked without the presence 
of the guards. I found that they were 
not only fed well—their condition 
showed this—but their tasks were so 
arranged that they frequently finished 
work an hour before sunset. 

Their sleeping quarters were as neat 
as a private house. Their stationary 
cots, arranged so as to accommodate 
only one person, were well provided 
with straw mattresses and warm cover- 
ing. I found that they were supplied 
with two suits of clothing each, and 
that their bill of fare consisted of meat 
and bread three times a day, vegetables 
once a day, coffee at night, syrup thrice, 
and a pound of tobacco once each 
week. 

As a measure of bodily cleanliness 
they are required to bathe their necks 
and faces twice a day, and take a 
plunge bath twice a week. 

When a convict commits an infraction 
of the camp rules he is punished with a 
leather strap on the bare body, bent 
over a barrel. This strap is about two 
inches wide and eighteen inches long, 
made of belting. The punishment is 
from one to twenty-five lashes. About 
twenty per cent of the crowd require 
punishing each month, and fifteen lashes 
to the subject is a rather full estimate. 
The offenses covered by such punish- 
ments are gambling, swearing, idling, 
insubordination and fighting. 

His proneness to gamble is as great 
as it is to petty theft—whether in im- 
prisonment or enjoying freedom—and I 
doubt the justice of punishment for 
such infractions. There are some amus- 
ing incidents of gambling in the camps 
—craps and skin games being the rule. 
But a negro will bet on anything— 
from which toe a fly will light on first 
to who will be the first to catch an in- 
sect in another’s wooly head. They get 
their money for extra work, done at 
will, for which they are paid on free 
labor basis. The per capita circulation 
in the camps will average $3.00. 

In this camp I talked to many crim- 
inals. Out of fully twenty that I ques- 
tioned only three admitted their guilt. 
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The negro denies everything on princi- 
ple. One tall, clerical-looking black, 
with Burnside whiskers, who was sent 
up for car-breaking, remarked to me 
that they had ‘‘ ’cused him of trespass.”’ 

Another, up for cow-stealing, said 
he had ‘‘des met dat cow in a lonely 
place, and was keepin’ her down under 
de hill in a nice pen, where she could 
get fresh branch water.’’ He was “‘ wait- 
in’ for de owner, case he did’en want 
sech a gude cow to be erlone.”’ 

While at this camp I had the good 
fortune to witness a man-chase by 
bloodhounds. A convict had broken 
bounds and the dogs were put on the 
trail that was still warm. It was an ex- 
citing scene. I know the thrill that 
comes with brushing the fox, but it is 
nothing to the bay of the bloodhound 
on the trail of a man, which makes the 
blood leap wildly in one’s veins. It 
was wild country, picturesque in the 
extreme. No one was near except a 
few prison officials in charge of a hun- 
dred desperate felons, and I felt the ex- 
citing sense of a sentinel on a lonely 
outpost as the six bloodhounds bounded 
through tangled forest, baying madly at 
every leap. It was my chance—the 
chance of a lifetime—and it was not 
long before I had even passed the 
warden so eager was my desire to see 
the finish. It came soon. The negro’s 
force was spent and he took to a tree in 
his effort to save himself from the bay- 
ing dogs. I could not help thinking of 
the scene when a ’possum is treed. But 
I doubt whether the simile occurred to 
the wretched felon. He had broken off 
a branch and was desperately lashing 
‘* Dynamite,’’ one of the finest blood- 
hounds in the state, whose mouth was 
only a foot or two below him. Dyna- 
mite has been known to climb trees, 
and to make a spring of ten feet in get- 
ing up to the first branches. It was a 
scene such as the Yankee press loved 
to picture before the war. Fortunately 
I was quick enough to get a snap-shot 
when the black rascal was six or seven 
feet above the ground. Then the dogs 


were called off, and the negro, unharm- 
ed, was taken back in less than an hour 
after he began his run for liberty. 

All the conditions in operation at 
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Cole City may be seen at Lookout 
Mountain. While in the latter I was 
amused, just after the supper hour, to 
hear a symphony of engaging in- 
struments, such as the guitar, banjo, 
mandolin and tambourine. It turned 
out that there was a regularly organized 
symphony club at this camp, and that 
Mr. James W. English, Jr., the lessee, 
had, at his own expense, bought these 
instruments for the entertainment of the 
negro criminals. This symphony club 


other, George Stanton, a negro, who is 
to serve two years longer for shooting 
at an Atlanta policeman, is very gifted 
in painting. He has never had lessons 
under the brush, but some of his can- 
vas paintings—and I saw many in oil— 
show not only fine technical execution, 
but splendid originality in conception. 


THE COUNTY CHAIN GANG. 


The convict lease system of the state 
is almost entirely removed from the 








is regarded as a police regulation, on 
the theory that ‘‘ music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast.’’ The negro 
is essentially a creature of song. Nor 
is this the only instance of the kind in 
Georgia. At the Chattahoochee camp, 
where the convicts are engaged in brick- 
making—one of the camps of the old 
system—a vaudeville entertainment may 
be witnessed each Sunday. 

There are some real artists in the 
camp. One ‘‘long termer’’ has made 
a number of musical instruments. An- 





Men and dogs. 
county or misdemeanor system. One 


involves the care and discipline of 
felons, and is under a state prison 
board, whereas the other concerns the 
treatment of minor offenders, who are 
sent to the county chain-gang for a 
period of from one to twelve months. 
The county system is under the com- 
missioners of roads of each county— 
though these commissioners are nomin- 
ally subject to the prison board, to the 
extent that they can be prevented 
from violating the law by a suggestion 
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from the higher authority to the lower. 
This system works a great hardship ; 
and, in many instances dreadful cruelty. 
At times county commissioners have 
been known to place these petty offend- 
ers under the sole control of lessees who 
have allowed them to be whipped, 
without the law or decent authority, by 
negro bosses, and maltreated in such 
other ways as to call for investigation. 
These offenses have become so fla- 
grant that the state board absolutely 
forced the abolition of the camp of 
Wall & Peagler, in Coffee County, for 
these gentlemen, in addition to other 
cruelties, had denied the proper food 
and clothing to their wretched gang. 
However, the work done on the pub- 
lic roads under the authority of the 
counties themselves is now creditable 
to all concerned. Of the 2,084 county 
convicts, 1,145 are on the public roads 
and 939 are hired to private individuals, 
who, in some instances, treat them very 
much as they please, desisting only 
when their offenses become notorious. 
Such is the county system—a system 


of Hell. It cannot be considered the 
Georgia lease system, for it is not under 
the direction of the state board. Under 
the state system the convicts are well 
treated, better by far, for the class 
affected, than any walled system pro- 
vides. The allowance for good behav- 
ior shows up favorably, averaging 25 
per-cent for ten-year terms, and even 
greater for longer time. 

The state system, however, is not as 
good as it will be, for the prison board 
is constituted of sincere and painstaking 
men, who are constantly looking to its 
betterment. Method is the thing, and 
this always grows. The main plan is 
good, and the results are encouraging. 
Mr. Pearson, the state transfer agent, 
says that he has observed a wonderful 
change in the last few years, and I be- 
lieve the history of the system endorses 
his view. The statistical record of health 
speaks for itself. In this and in differ- 
ent instances of individual kindness on 
the part of lessees, the Georgia convict 
lease system to-day will compare favor- 
ably with any penal system in the world. 





























Lhis remarkable photograph is a snap shot taken by Mr. Blackburn at the very moment a 


runaway was treed by six bloodhounds. 





it recalls scenes before the war. 
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A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY 
A TALE OF THE ’45 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 





CHAPTER I. 


THE SPORT OF CHANCE. 





EEP play!’’ I heard Major 
| Wolfe whisper to Lord Bal- 

merino. ‘‘Can Montagu’s 
c esti ite stand such a drain ?’’ 
——=— ‘No. He will be dipped 
to the lest pound before midnight. ’Tis 
Volney’s doing. He has angled for 
Montagu a se’nnight, and now he has 
hooked him. I warned the lad, but—"’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

The Scotchman was right. I was 
past all caution now, past all restraint. 
The fever of play had gripped me, and 
I would listen to nothing but the rattle 
of that little box which makes the most 
seductive music ever sung by siren. 
My Lord Balmerino might stand behind 
me in silent protest till all was gray, 
and though he had been twenty times 
my father’s friend he would not move 
me a jot. 

Volney’s smoldering eyes looked 
across the table at me. 

‘“Your cast, Kenn. Shall we say 
doubles? You'll nick this time.’’ 

‘‘Done! Nine’s the main,’’ I cried, 
and threw deuces. 

With that throw down crashed fifty 
ancestral oaks that had weathered the 
storms of three hundred winters. I had 
crabbed, not nicked. 

‘The fickle goddess is not with you 
to-day, Kenn. The jade jilts us all at 
times,’’ drawled Volney, as he raked in 
his winnings carelessly. 

‘*VYet I have noted that there are 
those whom she forsakes not often, and 
I have wondered by what charmed talis- 
man they hold her true,’’ flashed out 
Balmerino. 

The steel flickered into Volney’s 
eyes. He understood it for no chance 
remark, but as an innuendo tossed forth 
as achallenge. Of all men, Sir Robert 














Volney rode on the crest of fortune’s 
wave, and there were not lacking those 
who whispered that his invariable luck 
was due to something more than 
chance and honest skill. For me, I 
never believed the charge. With all his 
faults Volney loved fair play. 

The son of a plain country gentle- 
man, he had come to be by reason of 
his handsome face, his reckless courage, 
his unfailing impudence, and his gift of 
savoir vivre, the most notorious and 
fortunate of the adventurers who 
swarmed at the court of St. James. By 
dint of these and kindred qualities he 
had become an intimate companion of 
the Prince of Wales. The man had a 
wide observation of life; indeed, he was 
an interested and whimsical observer 
rather than an actor, and a scoffer 
always. A libertine from the head to 
the heel of him, yet gossip marked him 
as the future husband of the beautiful 
young heiress Antoinette Westerleigh. 
For the rest, he carried an itching 
sword and the smoothest tongue that 
ever graced a villain. I had been proud 
that such a man had picked me for his 
friend, entirely won by the charm of 
manner that made his more evil faults 
sit gracefully upon him. 

Volney declined for the present the 
quarrel that Balmerino’s impulsive loy- 
alty to me would have fixed on him. 
If Lord Balmerino wanted to measure 
swords with him he would accommo- 
date the old Scotch peer with the great- 
est pleasure on earth, but not fill the 
time fitted him. He answered, easily :— 

‘‘T know no talisman but this, my 
lord; in luck and out of luck to bear a 
smiling front, content with the goods 
the gods may send.”’ 

It was a fair hit, for Balmerino was 
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well known as an open malcontent and 
suspected of being a Jacobite. 

‘*Ah! The goods sent by the gods! 
A pigeon for the plucking—the lad you 
have called friend !’’ retorted the other. 

‘* Take care, my Lord.’’ 

‘* But there are birds it is not safe to 
pluck,’’ continued Balmerino, heedless 
of his growing anger. 

‘* Indeed !”’ 

** As even Sir Robert Volney may 
find out. An eaglet is not wisely 
chosen for such purpose.’’ 

It irritated me that they should 
thrust and parry over my shoulder, as 
if I had been but a boy instead of full 
three months past my legal majority. 
Besides, I had no mind to have them 
letting each other’s blood on my ac- 
count. 

‘* Rat it, ’tis your play, Volney. You 
keep us waiting,’’ I cried. 

‘*You’re in a devilish hurry to be 
quit of your shekels,’’ laughed the 
Irishman, O'Sullivan, who sat across 
the table from me. ‘‘ Isn’t there a pro- 
verb, Mr.Montagu, about a—a careless 
gentleman and his money going differ- 
ent ways, begad? Don’t keep him wait- 
ing any longer than need be, Volney.’’ 

There is this to be said for the Maca- 
ronis, that they plucked their pigeon 
with the most graceful negligence in the 
world. Out came the feathers with a sure 
hand, the while they exchange choice 
bon mots and racy scandal. Hazard 
was the game we played, and I, Kenneth 
Montagu, was cast for the réle of the 
pigeon. Against these old gamesters I 
had no chance even if the play had been 
fair, and my head on it more than one 
of them rooked me from start to finish. 
I was with a vast deal of good com- 
pany, half of whom were rogues and 
blacklegs. 

‘‘Heard George Selwyn’s latest?’’* 
inquired Lord Chesterfield, languidly. 

‘‘Not I. Threes, devil take it!’’ 
cried O’Sullivan in a pet. 

‘*Tell it, Horry. It’s your story,’’ 
drawled the fourth Earl of Chesterfield. 

‘‘ Faith and that’s soon done,’”’ an- 
swered Walpole. ‘‘ George and I were 
taking the air down the Mall arm in 
arm yesterday just after the fellow Fox 
was hanged for cutting purses, and up 


comes our Fox to quiz George. Says 
he, knowing Selwyn’s penchant for 
horrors, ‘ George, were you at the exe- 
cution of my namesake?’ Selwyn 
looks him over in his droll way from 
head to foot and says: ‘Lard, no! I 
never attend rehearsals, Fox !’’ 

‘Tis the first he has missed for 
years then. Selwyn is as regular as 
Jack Ketch himself. Your throw, Mon- 
tagu,’’ put in O’Sullivan. 

‘* Seven’s the main, and by the glove 
of Helen, I crab! Saw ever man such 
cursed luck ?’’ I cried. 

“?Tis vile. Luck’s mauling you 
fearfully to-night,’’ agreed Volney lan- 
guidly. Then, 4propos of the hanging, 
‘* Ketch turned off that fellow Dr. Dodd, 
too. ‘There was a shower, and the 
prison chaplin held an umbrella over 
Dodd’s head. Gilly Williams said it 
wasn’t necessary as the Doctor was 
going to a place where he might be 
easily dried.’’ 

‘‘Egad, "tis his greatest interest in 
life,’ chuckled Walpole, harking back 
to Selwyn. ‘‘When George has a 
tooth pulled he drops his kerchief as a 
signal for the dentist to begin the exe- 
cution.”’ 

Old Lord Pam’s toothless gums grin- 
ned appreciation of the jest as he tot- 
tered from the room to take a chair for 
a rout at which he was due. 

‘* Faith and it’s a wonder how that 
old Methuselah hangs on year after 
year,’’ said O’Sullivan bluntly before 
the door had even closed on the octo- 
genarian. ‘‘He must be a thousand 
if he’s a day.”’ 

‘« The fact is,’’ explained Chesterfield 
confidentially, ‘‘ that old Pam has been 
dead for several years, but he doesn’t 
choose to have it known. Pardon me, 


.am I delaying the game? ’”’ 


He was not, and he knew it; but my 
Lord Chesterfield was far too polite 
to more than hint to Topham Beau- 
clerc that he had fallen asleep over 
his throw. Selwyn and Lord March 
lounged into the coffee house arm in 
arm. On their heels came Sir James 
Craven, the choicest blackleg in Eng- 
land. 

** How d’ye do, everybody? Whom 
are you and O’Sully rooking to-night, 


* The author takes an early opportunity to express his obligations to the letters of Horace 
Walpole, who was himself so infinitely indebted to the conversation of his cronies. 
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** Better come, Kenneth. 
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Volney? Oh, I see—Montagu. Beg 
pardon,’’ said Craven coolly. 

Volney looked past the man with a 
wooden face that did not even recognize 
the fellow as a blot on the landscape. 
There was bad blood between the two 
men, destined to end ina tragedy. Sir 
James had been high in the graces of 
Frederick Prince of Wales until the 
younger and more polished Volney had 
ousted him. On the part of the coarse 
and burly Craven there was enduring 
hatred toward his easy and elegant 
rival, who paid back his malice with 
a serene contempt. 

The talk veered to the new fashion of 
spangled skirts, and Walpole vowed 
that Lady Coventry’s new dress was 
covered with spangles big as a shilling. 

‘**’Pwill be convenient for Coventry. 
She’ll be change for a guinea,’’ sug- 
gested Selwyn gloomily, his solemn 
face unlighted by the vestige of a smile. 

So they jested, even when the play 
was deepest and while long-inherited 
family manors passed out of the hands 
of their owners. The recent French 
victory at Fontenoy still rankled in the 
heart of every Englishman. Within, 
the country seethed with an undercur- 
rent of unrest and dissatisfaction. It 
was said that there were those who 
boasted quietly among themselves over 
their wine that the sun would yet rise 
some day on a Stuart England, that 
there were desperate men still willing to 
risk their lives in blind loyalty or in 
the gambler’s spirit for the race of 
kings that had been discarded for its 
unworthiness. But the cut of his 
Mechlin lace ruffles was more to the 
Macaroni than his country’s future. He 
made his jest with the same aplomb at 
births and weddings and deaths. 

Each fresh minute of play found me 
parted from some heirloom treasured by 
Montagus long since dust. In another 
half hour Montagu Grange was stripped 
of timber bare as the Row itself. Once, 
between games, I strolled uneasily down 
the room, and passing the long looking 
glass scarce recognized the haggard 
face that looked out at me. Still I 


played on, dogged and wretched, not 
knowing how to withdraw myself from 
these elegant dandies who were used to 
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win or lose a fortune at a sitting with 
imperturbable face. 

Lord Balmerino gave me a chance. 
He clapped a hand on my shoulder and 
said in his brusque, kindly way :— 

‘* Enough, lad! You have dropped 
eight thou’ to-night. Let the old fam- 
ily pictures still hang on the walls.’’ 

I looked up, flushed and excited, yet 
still sane enough to know that his ad- 
vice was good. In the strong, sallow 
face of Major James Wolfe I read the 
same word. I knew the young soldier 
slightly and liked him with a great re- 
spect. I had even pushed back my 
chair to rise from the table when the 
cool, gibing voice of Volney cut in. 

‘*The eighth wonder of the world ; 
Lord Balmerino in a new r6le—advisor 
to young men of fashion who decline to 
enjoy life. Are you by any chance 
thinking of becoming a ranting preach- 
er, my Lord?”’ 

‘*T bid him to do as I say and not as 
I have done. To point my case I cite 
myself as an evil example of deep play.’’ 

‘* Indeed, my Lord! Faith I fancied 
you had in mind even deeper play for 
the future: A vastly interesting game, 
this of politics. You stake your head 
that you can turn a king, and zounds! 
you play the deuce instead.’’ 

Balmerino looked at him blackly out 
of a face cut in frowning marble, but 
Volney leaned back in his chair and 
his insolent eyes never flickered. 

As I say, I sat swithering ‘twixt will 
and will not. 

‘* Better come, Kenneth! The luck 
is against you to-night,’’ urged Balmer- 
ino, his face relaxing as he turned to 
me. 

Major Wolfe said nothing, but his 
face, too, invited me. 

‘* Yes, better go back to school and 
be birched,’’ sneered Volney. 

And at that I flung back into my 
seat with a curse, resolute to. show him 
I was as good a man ashe. My grim- 
faced guardian angel washed his hands 
of me with a Scotch proverb :— 

‘‘He that will to Cupar maun to 
Cupar. The lad will have to gang his 
ain gait,’’ I heard him tell Wolfe as 
they strolled away. 


Still the luck held against me. Be- 
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fore I rose from the table two hours 
later I wrote out notes for a total so 
large that I knew the Grange must 
be mortgaged to the roof to satisfy it. 

Volney lolled in his chair and hid a 
yawn behind tapering, pink finger nails. 
‘*’Slife, you had a cursed run of the 
ivories to-night, Kenn! When are you 
for your revenge? Shall we say to- 
morrow? Egad, I’m ready to sleep 
round the clock. Who'll take a seat in 
my coach? I’m for home.’’ 

I pushed into the night with a burn- 
ing fever in my blood, and the waves of 
damp mist which enveloped London 
and beat upon me, gathering great drops 
of moisture on my cloak, did not suffice 
to cool the fire that burnt me up. The 
black dog care hung heavy on my 
shoulders. I knew now what I had 
done. Fool that I was, I had mort- 
gaged not only my own heritage but 
also the lives of my young brother 
Charles and my sister Cloe.* Our father 
had died of apoplexy, without a will, 
and a large part or his personal proper- 
ty had come to me with the entailed es- 
tate. The provision for the other two 
had been of the slightest, and now by 
this one wild night of play I had put it 
out of my power to take care of them. 
I had better clap a pistol to my head 
and be done with it. 

Even while the thought was in my 
mind a hand out of the night fell on my 
shoulder from behind. I turned, with 
a start, and found myself face to face 
with the Scotchman, Balmerino. 

‘‘Whither away, Kenneth?’’ he 
asked. 

I laughed bitterly. ‘‘ What does it 
matter? A broken gambler—a ruined 
dicer—what is there left for him ?”’ 

The Scotch Lord linked his arm 
through mine. I had liefer have been 
alone, but I could scarce tell him so. 
He had been a friend of my father, and 
had done his best to save me. 

‘* All is not lost. I have a word to 
say to your father’s son.”’ 

‘* What use ?’”’ I cried rudely. ‘‘You 
would lock the stable after the horse is 
stolen.’’ 

‘*Say, rather, that I would put you 
in the way of getting another horse,” 
he answered gravely. So gravely that I 

* The spelling of the day. 


looked at him twice before I answered:— 

‘‘And I would be blithe to find a 
way, for split me, as things look now 
I must either pistol myself or take to 
the road and pistol others.”’ 

‘* There are worse things than to lose 
one’s wealth—”’ 

.“‘I hear you say it, but begad! I do 
not know them,’’ I answered with a 
touch of anger at his calmness 

‘‘ When the way is open to regain all 
one has lost and more,’’ he finished, 
unheeding my interruption. 

‘* Well, this way you speak of,’’ I 
cried impatiently, ‘‘ where is it?”’ 

He looked at me searchingly, as one 
who would know the inmost secrets of 
my soul. Under a guttering street 
light he stopped me and read my face 
line by line. I dare swear he found 
there a line or two of recklessness, 
and perhaps some trace of the loyalty 
for which he looked. Presently he 
said, as the paving stones echoed to our 
tread:— 

‘* You have your father’s face, Kenn. 
I mind him a lad just like you when we 
were out together in the ’15 for the 
King. Those were great days—great 
days. I wonder—’’ 

His unfinished sentence tailed out 
into a meditative silence. Yet awhile, 
and he snatched himself back into the 
present. 

‘*Six hours ago I should not have 
proposed this desperate remedy for your 
ills. You had a stake in the country 
then, but now you are as poor in this 
world’s gear as Arthur Elphinstone 
himself. I have a man’s game to play. 
Are you for it, lad?’”’ 

I hesitated, a prophetic divination in 
my mind that I stood in a mist at the 
parting of life’s ways. 

‘* You have thrown all to-night—and 
lost. I offer you another cut at For- 
tune’s cards. You might even turn a 
king.’’ 

He said it with a quiet steadfastness 
in which I seemed to detect an under- 
current of strenuous meaning. I stop- 
ped, and in my turn looked long at him. 
What did he mean? Volney’s words 
came to my mind. I began to piece to- 
gether rumors I had heard but never 
credited. I knew that even now men 
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dreamed of a Stuart restoration. If Ar- 
thur Elphinstone, of Balmerino, were 
one of these, I knew him to be of a 
daring mad enough to attempt it. 

‘*My lord, you say I might turn a 
king,’’ I repeated slowly. ‘‘ Tis more 
like that I would play the knave. You 
speak in riddles. I am no guesser of 
them. You must be plain.”’ 

Still he hung back from a direct 
answer. ‘‘ You are dull to-night, Kenn. 
I have known you more gleg at 
the uptake, but if you will call on me 
to-morrow night I shall make all plain 
to you.”’ 

We were arrived at the door of his 
lodgings, a mean house in a shabby 
neighborhood, for my lord was as poor 
as a church mouse despite his title. I 
left him here, and the last words I 
called over my shoulder to him were :— 

‘* Remember, I promise nothing.’’ 

It may be surmised that as I turned 
my steps back toward my rooms in Ar- 
lington street I found much matter for 
thought. J cursed the folly that had 
led me to offer myself a dupe to these 
hawks of the gaming table. I raged in 
a stress of heady passion against that 
fair, false friend, Sir Robert Volney. 
And always in the end my mind 
jumped back to dally with Balmerino’s 
temptation to recoup my fallen fortunes 
with one desperate throw. 

‘‘Fraoch! Dh’aindeoin co theireadh 
e!’’? (The Heath! Gainsay who dare!) 

The slogan echoed and re-echoed 
through the silent streets and snatched 
me in an instant out of the abstraction 
into which I had fallen. Hard upon 
the cry there came to me the sound of 
steel ringing upon steel. I legged it 
through the empty road, flung myself 
round a corner, and came plump upon 
the combatants. The defendant was a 
lusty young fellow, apparently about my 
own age, of extraordinary agility and no 
mean skill with the sword. He was 
giving a good account of himself against 
the four assailants who hemmed him 
against the wall, his point flashing here 
and there with swift irregularity to 
daunt their valiancy. At the moment 
when J appeared to create a diversion 
one of the four had flung himself down 
and forward to cling about the knees of 
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their victim, with the intent to knife 
him at close quarters. The young man 
dared not shorten his sword length to 
meet this new danger. He tried to 
shake off the man, caught at his white 
throat and attempted to force him back, 
what time his sword still opposed the 
rest of the villains. 

Then I played my small part in the 
entertainment. One of the rascals 
screamed out an oath at sight of me and 
turned to run. I pinked him in the 
shoulder, and at the same time the 
young swordsman fleshed another of 
them. The man with the knife scrambled 
to his feet, a ludicrous picture of ghast- 
ly terror. To make short, in another 
minute there was nothing to be seen of 
the cutpurses but flying feet scampering 
through the night. 

The young gentleman turned to me 
with a bow that was never invented out 
of France. I saw now that he was 
something older than myself, tall, well- 
made, and with a fine stride to him that 
set off the easy grace of his splendid 
shoulders. His light, steady blue eyes 
and his dark, ruddy hair proclaimed 
him the Highlander. His face was not 
what would be called handsome, the 
chin was over-square, and a white scar 
zigzagged across his cheek ; but I liked 
the look of him none the less for that. 
His frank, manly countenance wore the 
self-reliance of one who has lived among 
the hills and slept upon the heather 
under countless stars. For dress he 
wore the English costume, w:th the 
extra splash of color that betokened the 
vanity of his race. 

‘*? Fore God, sir, you came none too 
soon,’’ he cried, in his impetuous Gaelic 
way. ‘‘ This riff-raff of your London 
town had knifed me in another gliff. I 
will be thinking that it would have 
gone ill with me but for your oppor- 
tune arrival. I am much beholden to 
you, and if ever I can pay the debt do 
not fail to call on Doner — James 
Brown.”’ 

At the last words he fell to earth 
most precipitately, all the fervent ring 
dropping out of his voice. Now James 


Brown is a common name enough, but 
he happened to be the first of the name 
I had ever heard crying a Highland 
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A bow that was never invented out of France. 
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slogan in the streets of London, and I 
looked at him with something more 
than curiosity. I am a Scotchman 
myself on the mother’s side, so that I 
did not need to have a name put to his 
nationality. 

There was the touch of a smile on 
my face when I asked him if he were 
hurt. He gave me the benefit of his 
full seventy-three inches and told me 
no, that he would think shame of him- 
self if he could not keep his head with 
his hands from a streetful of such scum. 
And might he know the name of the 
unknown friend who had come running 
out of the night to lend him an arm ? 

‘‘Kenneth Montagu,’’ I told him, 
laughing at his enthusiasm. 

‘* Well then, Mr. Kenneth Montagu, 
it’s the good friend you’ve been to me 
this night, and I’ll not be forgetting 
Ag 

‘‘When I find myself attacked by 
footpads I'll just look up Mr. James 
Brown,’’ I told him dryly with intent 
to plague. 

He took the name sourly, no doubt, 
in an itching to blurt out that he was a 
Mac-something or other. To a Gaelic 
gentleman like him the Sassenach 
name he used for a convenience was 
gall and wormwood. 

We walked down the street together, 
and where our ways parted near Arling- 
ton Street he gave me his hand. 

‘‘The lucky man am I at meeting 
you, Mr. Montagu, while we were hav- 
ing a bit of a splore down the street. I 
was just wearying for a lad handy with 
his blade, and the one I would be 
choosing out of all England came hot- 
foot round the corner.”’ 

I made nothing of what I had done, 
but yet his Highland friendliness and 
flatteries were balm to a sick heart, and 
we parted at my door with a great deal 
of good will. 


CHAPTER II. 


A CRY IN THE NIGHT. 


‘** Past ten o’clock, and a clear, starry 
night !’’ the watch was bawling as I 
set out from my rooms to keep my ap- 
pointment with Lord Balmerino. I had 
little doubt that a Stuart restoration 
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was the cause for which he was recruit- 
ing, and all day I had balanced in my 
mind the pros and cons of such an 
attempt. 

I will never deny that the exiled race 
held for me a strong fascination. ‘The 
Stuarts may have been weak, head- 
strong kings in their prosperity, but 
they had the royal virtue of drawing 
men to them in their misfortune. They 
were never so well loved nor so 
worthy of it as when they lived in exile 
at St. Germains. Besides, though I 
had never mixed with politics, I was a 
Jacobite by inheritance. My father had 
fought for a restoration, and my uncle 
had died for it. 

And yet I hung back. After all an 
Englishman, be he never so desperate, 
does not fling away the scabbard with- 
out counting the cost. Young as I was 
I grued at the thought of the many 
lives that would be cut off ere their 
time, and in my heart I distrusted the 
Stuarts and doubted whether the game 
were worth the candle. 

I walked slowly, for I was not yet 
due at the lodgings of Balmerino for an 
hour, and as I stood hesitating at a 
street corner a chaise sheered past me 
ata gallop. Through the coach window 
by the shine of the moon I caught one 
fleeting glimpse of a white frightened 
girl-face, and over the mouth was 
clapped a rough hand to stifle any cry 
she might give. lamno Don Quixote, but 
there never was a Montagu who waited 
for the cool second thought to crowd 
out the strong impulse of the moment. 
I made a dash at the step, missed my 
footing, and rolled over into the mud. 
When I got to my feet again the coach 
had stopped at the far end of the street. 
Two men were getting out of the car- 
riage, holding between them a slight, 
struggling figure. For one instant the 
clear shrill cry of a woman was lifted 
into the night, then it was cut short 
abruptly by the clutch of a hand at the 
throat. 

I scudded toward them, tugging at 
my sword as I ran, but while I was 
yet fifty yards away the door of the 
house opened and closed behind them. 
An instant, and the door reopened to 
let out one of the men, who slammed it 
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behind him and entered the chaise. 
The postilion whipped up his horses 
and drove off. The door yielded nothing 
to my hand. Evidently it was locked 
and bolted. I cried out to open, and 
beat wildly upon it with the hilt of my 
sword. Indeed, I quite lost my head, 
threatening, storming and abusing. I 
might as well have called upon the 
marble busts at the Abbey to come 
forth, for inside there was the silence of 
the dead. Presently lights began to 
glimmer in windows along the dark 
street, and night-capped heads were 
thrust out to learn what was ado. I 
called on them to join me in a rescue, 
but I found them not at all keen for 
the adventure. They took me for a 
drunken Mohawk or some madman 
escaped from custody. 

‘* Here come the watch to take him 
away,’ I heard one call across the 
street to another. 

I began to realize that an attempt to 
force an entrance was futile. Staid citi- 
zens were already pointing me out to 
them as a cause of the disturbance. 
For the moment I elected discretion 
and fled incontinently down the street 
from the guard. 

But I was back before ten minutes 
were up, lurking in the shadows of op- 
posite doorways, examining the house 
from front and rear, searching for some 
means of ingress to this mysterious 
dwelling. I do not know why the thing 
stuck in my mind. Perhaps some ap- 
pealing quality of youth in the face and 
voice stirred in me the instinct for the 
championship of dames that is to be 
found in every man. At any rate, I was 
grimly resolved not to depart without 
an explanation of the strange affair. 

What no skill of mine could accom- 
plish chance did for me. While I was 
inviting a crick in my neck from staring 
up at the row of unlighted windows 
above me, a man came out of the front 
door and stood looking up and down 
the street. Presently he spied me and 
beckoned. I was all disheveled and 
one stain of mud from head to foot. 

‘*TD’ye want to earn a shilling, fel- 
low ?’’ he called. 

I grumbled that I was out of work 
and money. Was it likely I would re- 


fuse such a chance? And what was it 
he would have me do? 

He led the way through the big, 
dimly-lighted hall to an upstairs room 
near the back of the house. Two heavy 
boxes were lying there, packed and 
corded, to be taken down stairs. I tossed 
aside my cloak and stooped to help 
him. He straightened with a jerk. I 
had been standing in the shadow with 
my soiled cloak wrapped about me, but 
now I stood revealed in silken hose, 
satin breeches, and laced doublet. If 
that were not enough to proclaim my 
rank a rapier dangled by my side. 

‘*Rot me, you’re a gentleman,’’ he 
cried. 

I affected to carry off my shame with 
bluster. 

‘What if I am?’’ I cried fiercely. 
‘*May not a gentleman be hungry. 
Man, I am aruined dicer, as poor asa 
church mouse. Do you grudge me my 
shilling ?’’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. Doubt- 
less he had seen more than one gentle- 
man cover poverty with a brave front. 

‘* All one to me, your royal ‘ighness. 
Take ’old ’ere,’’ he said facetiously. 

We carried the boxes into the hall. 
When we had finished I stood mopping 
my face with a handkerchief, but my 
eyes were glued to the label tacked on 
one of the boxes. 

John Armitage, The Oaks, Epsom, Surrey. 

‘*Wot yer waitin’ for? 
fellow sharply. 

‘* The shilling,’’ I told him. 

I left when he gave it me, 


asked the 


and as I 
reached the door he bawled to be sure 
to shut it tight. An idea jumped to 
my mind on the instant, and though I 
slammed the door I took care to have 
my foot an inch or two within the por- 
tal. Next moment I was walking 
noisily down the steps and along the 
pavement. 

Three minutes later I tiptoed back up 
the steps and tried the door. I opened 
it slowly and without noise till I could 
thrust in my head. The fellow was 
nowhere to be seen in the hall. I whip- 
ped in and closed the door after me. 
Every board seemed to creak as I trod 
gingerly toward the stairway. In the 
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empty house the least noise echoed 
greatly. The polished stairs cried out 
hollowly my presence. I was half way 
up when I came to a full stop. Some- 
one was coming down round the bend 
of the stairway. Softly I slid down the 
balustrade and crouched behind the 
post at the bottom. The man—it was 
my friend of the shilling—passed with- 
in a foot of me, his hand almost brush- 
ing the hair of my head, and crossed 
the hall to a room opposite. Again I 
went up the stairs, still cautiously, but 
with a confidence born of the knowledge 
of his whereabouts. 

The house was large, and I might 
have wandered long without guessing 
where lay the room I wanted had it not 
been for a slight sound that came to 
me—the low, soft sobbing of a woman. 
I groped my way along the dark pas- 
sage, turned to the left, and presently 
came to the door from behind which is- 
sued the sound. The door was locked 
on the outside, and the key was in the 
lock. I knocked, and at once silence 
fell. To my second knock I got no 
answer. I turned the key and entered. 

A girl was sitting at a table with her 
back to me, her averted head leaning 
wearily on her hand. Dejection spoke 
in every line of her figure. She did not 
even turn at my entrance, thinking me 
no doubt to be her guard. I waited 
awkwardly, scarce knowing what to say. 

‘*Madam,’’ I began, ‘‘may I—is 
there—?’’ So far I got, then I came 
to an embarrassed pause, for I might as 
well have talked to the dead for all the 
answer I got. She did not honor me 
with the faintest sign of attention. I 
hemmed and hawed and bowed to her 
back with a growing confusion. 

At last she asked over her shoulder 
in a strained, even voice :— 

‘What is it you’re wanting now? 
You said I was to be left by my lane 
to-night.’”’ 

I murmured like a gawk that I was 
at her service, and presently as I shift- 
ed from one foot to the other she turned 
slowly. Her face was a dumb cry for 
help, though it was a proud face, too. I 
have seen fairer faces, but never one 
more to my liking. It was her eyes 
that held me. The blue of her own 
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Highland lochs, with all their changing 
and indescribably pathetic beauty, lurk- 
ed deeply in them. Unconsciously they 
appealed to me, and the world was not 
wide enough to keep me from her when 
they called. Faith, my secret is out al- 
ready, and I had resolved that it should 
keep till near the end of my story ! 

I had dropped my muddy cloak 
before I entered, and as she looked at 
me a change came over her. Despair 
gave way to a startled surprise. 

‘Who are you, sir? And what are 
you doing here ?’’ she demanded. 

I think some fear or presage of evil 
was knocking at her heart, for though 
she fronted me very steadily her eyes 
were full of alarm. What should a 
man of rank be doing in her room on 
the night she had been abducted from 
her lodgings unless his purpose were 
evil? She wore a long cloak stretching 
to the ground, and from under it slip- 
pered feet peeped out. The cloak was 
of the latest mode, very wide and open 
at the neck and shoulders, and beneath 
the mantle I caught more than a 
glimpse of the laced white nightrail and 
the fine sloping neck. “Twas plain that 
her abductors had given her only time 
to fling the wrap about her before they 
snatched her from her bedchamber. 
Some wild instinct of defense stirred 
within her, and with one hand she 
clutched the cloak tightly to her throat. 
My heart went out to the child with 
a great rush of pity. 

‘*Madam,’’ I said, ‘‘ for all the world 
I would not harm you. I have come 
to offer you my sword as a defense 
against those who would injure you. 
My name is Montagu, and I know none 
of the name that are liars,’’ I cried. 

‘* Are you the gentleman that was for 
stopping the carriage ?’’ she asked. 

‘*T am that same unlucky gentleman 
that was sent speldering in the glaur.* 
I won an entrance to the house by a 
trick, and I am here at your service,’’ I 
said, throwing in my tag of Scotch to 
reassure her. 

** You will be English, but you speak 
the kindly Scots,’’ she cried. 

‘*My mother was from the High- 
lands,’’ I told her. 

‘‘What! You have the Highland 


* Speldering in the glaur—sprawling in the mud. 
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blood in you? Oh, then, it is the good 
heart you will have. Will you ever 
have been on the braes of Raasay ?”’ 

I told her no; that I had always 
lived in England, though my mother 
was a Campbell. Her joy was the least 
thing in the world daunted, and in her 
voice there was a dash of starch. 

‘“*Oh! A Campbell! ’’ 

I smiled. Twas plain her clan was 
no friend to the sons of Diarmaid. 

‘* My father was out in the ’15, and 
when he was a rounded fugitive, with 
the Campbell bloodhounds on his trail, 
Mary Campbell hid him till the chase 
was past. Then she guided him across 
the mountains and put him in the way 
of reaching the Macdonald country. My 
father married her after the amnesty.”’ 

The approving light flashed back into 
her eyes. 

‘* At all events then I am not doubt- 
ing she was a good lassie, Campbell or 
no Campbell, and I am liking it your 
father went back and married her.” 

‘* But we are wasting time,’’ I urged. 
‘What can I do for you? Where do 
you live? To whom shall I take you ?” 

She fell to earth at once. ‘‘ My grief! 
I do not know. Malcolm has gone to 
France. He left me with Hamish Gorm 
in lodgings, but they will not be safe 
since —’’ She stopped, and at the mem- 
ory of what had happened there the 
wine crept into her cheeks. 

‘*And who is Malcolm?” I asked. 

‘‘My brother. He is an agent for 
King James, in London, and he brought 
me with him. But he was called away, 
and he left me with the gillie. To- 
night they broke into my room while 
Hamish was away, weary fa’ the day! 
And now where shall I go?”’ 

‘* My sister is a girl about your age. 
Cloe would welcome you. I am sure 
you would like each other.” 

‘* You are the good friend to a poor 
lass that will never be forgetting, and I 
will be blithe to burden the hospitality 
of your sister till my brother returns.”’ 

The sharp tread of footsteps on the 
stairs reached us. A man was coming 
up, and singing languidly a love ditty. 

‘‘ What is love? ’Tis not hereafter,— 


Present mirth has present laughter, 
What’s to come is still unsure ; 
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In delay there lies no plenty. 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty,— 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure.”’ 


Something in the voice struck a 
familiar chord in my memory, but I 
could not put a name to its owner. 
The girl looked at me with eyes grown 
suddenly horror stricken. I noticed 
that her face had taken on the hue of 
snow. 

‘* We are too late,’’ she cried softly. 

We heard a key fumbling in the lock, 
and then the door opened—to let in 
Volney. His hat was sweeping to the 
floor in a bow when he saw me. He 
stopped and looked at me in surprise, 
his lips framing themselves for a whistle. 
I could see the starch run through and 
take a grip of him. For just a gliff he 
stood puzzled and angry. Then he 
came in wearing his ready, dare-devil 
smile and sat down easily on the bed. 

‘* Hope I’m not interrupting, Mont- 
agu,’’ he began jauntily. ‘‘I daresay 
though that’s past hoping for. You'll 
have to pardon my cursedly mal apro- 
pos appearance. Faith, my only excuse 
is that I did not know the lady was en- 
tertaining other visitors this evening.’’ 

He looked at her with careless inso- 
lence out of his beautiful dark eyes, and 
for that moment I hated him with the 
hate a man will go to hell to satisfy. 

‘* You will spare this lady your in- 
sults,’’ I told him in a low voice. ‘‘At 
least so faras youcan. Your presence 
itself is an insult.’’ 

‘* Egad, and that’s where the wind sits, 
eh? Well, well, ‘tis the manner of the 
world. When the cat’s away!”’ 

A flame of fire ran through me. I 
took a step toward him, hand on sword 
hilt. With a sweep of his jeweled hand 
he waved me back. 

‘* Fie, Kenn! In a lady’s presence ?’’ 

Volney smiled at the girl in mock 
gallantry, and my eyes followed his. I 
never saw a greater change. She was 
transformed. Her lithe young figure 
stood out tall and strong, every line of 
weariness gone. Hate, loathing, scorn, 
one might read plainly there, but no 
trace of fear or despair. She might 


have been a lioness defending her young. 
Her splendor of dark auburn hair, es- 
caped and fallen free to her waist, fas- 
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cinated me with the luxuriance of its 
disorder. Volney’s lazy admiration 
quickened to a deeper interest. For an 
instant his breath came faster. His face 
lighted with the joy of the huntsman 
after worthy game. But almost im- 
mediately he recovered his aplomb. 
Turning to me, he asked with his odd, 
light smile :— 

‘* Staying long, may I ask ?”’ 

My passion was gone. I was pos- 
sessed by a slow fire as steady and as 
enduring as a burning peat. 

‘*T have not quite made up my mind 
how long to stay,’’ I answered coldly. 
‘* When I leave the lady goes with me, 
but I haven't decided yet what to do 
with you.”’ 

He began to laugh. 

‘““You grow amusing. ’Slife, you 
are not all country boor after all! May 
it please you, what are the alternatives 
regarding my humble self ?’’ he drawled, 
leaning an elbow on the pillow. 

‘* Well, I might kill you.’’ 

‘Ves, you might. And—er—what 
would I be doing ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Or, since there is a lady present, I 
might leave you till another time.’”’ 

His handsome face, with its curious 
shifting lights and shadows, looked up 
at me suffused with genuine amusement. 

‘*Stap me, you'd make a fortune as a 
play-actor. Garrick is a tyro beside 
you. Someone was telling me that 
your financial affairs had been going 
wrong. An it comes to the worst, take 
my advice and out-Garrick Garrick.” 

‘You are very good. Your interest 
in my affairs charms me, Sir Robert. 
‘Tis true they are not promising. A 
friend duped me. He held the Montagu 
estates higher than honor.” 

He appeared to reflect. 

‘*Friend? Don’t think I’m ac- 
quainted with any of the kind, unless a 
friend is one who eats your dinners, 
drinks your wines, rides your horses, 
and ”—with a sidelong look at the girl— 
‘* makes love to your charming adored.”’ 

Into the girl’s face the color flared, 
but she looked at him with a contempt 
so steady that any man but Volney 
must have winced. 

‘* Friendship !” she cried with infinite 
disdain. ‘‘ What can such as you 


know of it? You are false as Judas. 
Did you not begowk my honest brother 
with fine words till he and I believed 
you one of God’s noblemen, and when 
his back was fairly turned—?” 

‘‘T had the best excuse in London 
for my madness, Aileen,” he said, with 
the wistful little laugh that had gone 
straight to many a woman’s heart. 

Her eyes flashed and her bosom 
heaved. The pure girl-heart read him 
like an open book. 

‘‘And are you thinking me so mean 
a thing as still to care for your honeyed 
words? Believe me, there is no viper 
on the braes of Raasay more detestable 
to me than you.” 

I looked to see him show anger, but 
he nursed his silk-clad ankle with the 
same insolent languor. He might have 
been a priest after the confessional for 
all the expression his face wore. 

‘*T like you angry, Aileen. Faith, 
‘tis worth being the object of your rage 
to see you stamp that pretty foot and 
clench those little hands I love to kiss. 
But Ecod! Montagu, the hour grows 
late. The lady will lose her beauty 
sleep. Shall you and I go down stairs 
and arrange for a conveyance ?” 

He bowed low and kissed his fingers 
to the girl. Then he led the way out 
of the room, gallant and debonair. 

‘* Will you be leaving me?” the girl 
cried with parted lips. 

‘* Not for long,’ I told her. ‘‘ Do not 
fear; I shall have you out of here ina 
jiff,” and with that I followed him. 

Sir Robert Volney led the way down 
the corridor to a small room in the west 
wing, where flaring, half-burnt candles 
guttering in their sconces drove back 
the darkness. He leaned against the 
mantel and looked at me out of half- 
closed eyes. 

‘“May I ask to what is due the 
honor of your presence to-night ?’’ he 
drawled at last. 

** Certainly.” 

‘* Well ?” 

‘*T have said you may ask,’’ I fleered 
rudely. ‘‘ But for me— Gad’s life! I 
am not in the witness box.’’ 

He took his snuff mull from his waist- 
coat pocket and offered it me, then took 
a pinch, and brushed from his satin 
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coat imaginary grains with prodigious 
care. 

‘You are perhaps not aware that I 
have the right to ask. It chances that 
this is my house.’’ 

‘‘Indeed! And the lady—?’”’ 

‘‘__Ts, pardon me, none of your 
concern.’’ 

‘‘Ah! I’m not so sure of that.”’ 

‘* Faith then, you'll do well to make 
sure.”’ 

‘‘ And — er — Mistress 
Westerleigh ?”’ 

‘* Quite another matter! You’re out 
of court again, Mr. Montagu.’’ 

‘‘Egad, I enter an exception. The 
lady we have just left is the court 
of last resort, and, I believe, not com- 
plaisant to your suit.’’ 

‘* She will change her mind,” he said. 

‘*T trust so renowned a gallant as Sir 
Robert would not use force.” 

‘‘Tard, no! She is a woman, and 
therefore to be won. But I would 
advise you to dismiss the lady from 
your mind. ‘Ware women, Mr. Mon- 
tagu! You will sleep easier.” 

‘*In faith, a curious coincidence! I 
was about to tender you the same ad- 
vice, Sir Robert,” I told him lightly. 

‘You will forget the existence of 
such a lady if you are wise ?”’ 

‘‘ Wisdom comes with age.’ 

‘* Vet you will do well to remember 
your business and forget mine.’’ 

‘‘T have no business of my own, Sir 
Robert. Last night you generously 
lifted all sordid cares from off my 
mind, and now I am quite free to 
attend those of my neighbors.” 

He shrugged his shoulders in the 
French way. ‘‘ Very well. A _ wilful 
man! You’ve had your warning, and 
—I am not a man to be thwarted.’’ 

‘‘T might answer that I am not a 
man to be frightened.”’ 

‘You'll not be the first that has 
answered that. The others have ‘ //ic 
Jacet’ engraved on their door-plates. 
Well, it’s an unsatisfactory world at 
best, and Lard! they’re well quit of it. 
Still, you’re young.”’ 

‘* And have yet to learn discretion.”’ 

‘‘That’s a pity, too,’’ he retorted 
lightly. ‘‘ The door is waiting for you. 
Better take it, Mr. Montagu.” 


Antoinette 


‘* With the lady ?” 

‘*] fear the lady is tired. Besides, 
man, think of her reputation. Zounds ! 
Can she gad about the city at night 
alone with so gay a spark as you? ‘Tis 
a censorious world, and tongues will 
clack. No, no! I will save you from 
any chance of scandal, Mr. Montagu.” 

‘* Faith one good turn deserves an- 
other. I'll stay here to save your rep- 
utation, Sir Robert.” 

‘‘T fear that mineis fly-blown already.’’ 

** Yet I'll stay.” 

**Gad's life! Stay then.” 

‘*Volney had been standing just 
within the door, and at the word he 
stepped out and flung it to. I sprang 
forward, but before I reached it the 
click sounded. I was a prisoner, caught 
like a fly in a spider's web, and much 
it helped me to beat on the iron-stud- 
ded door till my hand bled, to call on 
him to fight it out like a man, and to 
storm up and down the room. 

Presently my rage abated, and I took 
stock of my surroundings. The win- 
dows were barred with irons set in stone 
sockets by masonry. I set my knee 
against the window frame and tugged 
till I was moist with sweat. I tried my 
small sword as a lever, but it snapped 
in my hand. Again I examined the 
bars. There was no way but to pick 
them from their sockets by making a 
groove in the masonry. With the 
point of my sword I chipped indus- 
triously at the cement. At the end of 
ten minutes I had made perceptible 
progress. Yet it took me another hour 
of labor to accomplish my task. I un- 
did the blind fastenings, clambered out, 
and lowered myself foot by foot to the 
ground by clinging to the ivy that grew 
thick along the wall. 

The first fall was Volney’s, and I 
grudged it him; but as I took my way 
to Balmerino’s lodgings my heart was far 
from heavy. The girl was safe for 
the present. I knew Volney well enough 
for that. That his plan was to take her 
to The Oaks and in seclusion lay a long 
siege to the heart of the girl, I could 
have sworn. But from London to Ep- 


som is a far cry, and between them 
much might happen through chance 
and fate and—Kenneth Montagu. 

( Zo be continued.) 
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HE old man, bent and show- 

ing plainly the touch of age 
} in his dragging step, plod- 
ded along contentedly, tap- 
' ping the staff upon the crisp 
and hardened earth, and occasionally 
resting in the fence corners to view the 
stretches of hilly country. Upon a dis- 
tant rise a line of shadowy trees were 
gauntly silhouetted against the steely 
blue of the fall sky, their branches an 
endless tangle of black and rustling 
arms. Here and there a blotch of vivid 
crimson shone in the painted glare of 
the evening sun, a token that the sac- 
rifice of browned leaves to the failing 
year had not yet ceased. They crisply 
crackled in the chilling breath of the 
coming night wind. In the dim dis- 
tance a thin wreath of smoke whirled 
lazily and disappeared, showing where 
a forest fire smoldered, and adding a 
bleak touch to the drawing of early 
winter. 

A flock of dirty sheep huddled to- 
gether in the half twilight of the lonely 
road. <A few straggled alone, now 
rustling knee deep in leafy billows of 
russet red and gold, now trampling 
down the last patch of bright-hued 
flowers into a desert waste of their dried 
fellows. A boy, young, tousle-haired 
and tattered, followed at their heels, 
whistling and waving a gnarled stick 
vigorously, now calling in a fresh and 
shrilly voice at the laggards. 

‘* How are ye, sonny ?’’ greeted the 
old man kindly. 

‘* Pretty well, sir, I thank ye,’’ re- 
turned the boy. 

‘* Likely lot o’ sheep,’’ ventured. the 
man, plodding in step with the boy, 
and urging on a stubborn animal. 

‘* Middlin’ fair,’’ acquiesced the boy, 
glancing at him curiously. ‘‘ Yonder’s 


one that belongs to me,’’ said he proud- 
ly, ‘‘ that young one. 
me last year. 
mine.’’ 


Pap give him to 
His name’s Dan, same’s 
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This information was given with an 
air of quiet importance and a shy glance 
to notice the effect. There was a brief 
silence. 

‘* Ye ain’t from these parts,’’ stated 
the boy, half inquiringly. 

‘* No—ain’t been here fur nigh forty 
year. Long time that. Don’t 
s’pose ye remember back that far, son- 
ny? Last time I was here I got a 
drink of water from the well just round 
the bend. Live at that house, sonny ?’’ 

‘* Why, ye mean Jim Potter’s. He’s 
a mean cuss. Forty year Why, 
that must hev’ been durin’ the war, 
hey ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ acknowledged the man, 
that was durin’ the war. There was 
Billy Martin an’ Sam Woodward an’ 
Jim Lock in our company. We all 
stopped at the next house an’ got a 
drink o’ well water—remember it just 
like yesterday. Billy, he were killed at 
the last Wilderness fight ; Sam Wood- 
ward, he pegged out at Richmond, an’ 
Lock, lemme see, Lock finished at 
Beaver Dam Creek. All gone, them 
fellars. All gone.’’ 

‘‘What were ye?’’ asked the boy, 
looking at him suspiciously through 
half closed eyes, ‘‘ what were ye?”’ 

‘‘Johnny Reb,’’ said the man quiet- 
ly. ‘‘ S’pose I’m one of the rearguard 
now. 


Yes, they’re most all 
gone. My company all gone 
but me.’’ 

‘““Say, you come home with me 


an’ git that drink o’ well water. Pap’ll 
be glad to see ye, and ’sides, if I do say 
it m’self, he’s a greebler man than Jim 
Potter, and ’sides, the water’s better.’’ 
‘* No. Guess I’d better stop 
at Potter’s fur the water. Stopped 
there last time, ye know. Me 
an’ Billy Martin an’ Sam Woodward an’ 
—an’—an’ who’s that other fellar I 
said a minute ago? Lock. 
Yes, me an’ Jim Lock.’’ 
‘*Say,’’ said the boy in a voice of 
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awe, ‘‘did ye do any fightin’ ’round 
here?’’ 

‘« Well, now, sir, I certainly think we 
did. Why, along this yer road was 
nothin’ but dead and dyin’ men. That 
‘ere ditch was full of ’em, and that ’ere 
hillside, why, I tell ye, sir, they were 
as thick as bees.”’ 

‘*My!”’ exclaimed the wondering boy, 
‘* Pap never told me ’bout that.”’ 

They stopped at Potter’s and waited 
until the old man drained his tin of well 
water. He mouthed it, and tasted it 
various ways, and then holding the cup 
in hand, thought about it. Then they 
trudged after the sheep, picking up one 
here and there, and calling at them 
harshly. 

‘* Taste the same ?’’ asked the boy. 

‘* Much the same ’’—then with a dry 
laugh—‘‘ Long time between drinks. 
Forty year—considerable time.’’ 

The peaked roof of a tumble-down 
house loomed up at an angle of the 
road, a place as old as the countryside 
and not half so fresh. 

‘‘Where’s Pap?’’ bawled the boy to 
a smaller urchin playing in the dirt. 

‘* Ain’t come home from the cuttin’ 
yet,’ replied the other. 

‘‘Won’t ye come in?’’ he invited 
the veteran. 

‘« Think I’ll walk a piece up the hill- 
side there. That’s where we 
had our last stand. Old Simpson’s bat- 
tery held it and nigh on to 400 men 
killed up. Want to go long?”’ 

‘* Course,’’ said the boy. 

‘Ve see,’’ said the man, waving his 
cane in an explaining sweep over the 
country, ‘‘ all this yer section were full 
of Rebs and Yanks, but mostly Yanks. 
We came up this yer road, and in the 
first day’s fightin’ took that ’ere hill 
and held it all the second day. Mac 
held the other road and rushed troops 
up fast, an’ took that other hill from 
Larkins’ men, an’ drove ’em straight 
across the open, killin’ ‘em like so 
many sheep. Then on the second day 
Mac sent nigh a whole brigade through 
that last field, an’ deployed em along—’’ 

‘‘ What’s deployed ?’’ interrupted the 
boy, sharply. 

‘* Sorter scatterin’ 
the warrior. 


’ ” 


em,’’ explained 
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‘*Oh !’’ ejaculated the boy, satisfied. 

‘*Then Old Larkins, who was in 
command of us, but who wasn’t fit to 
command a lot of sutlers, he says we'd 
hev’ to drive ‘em back on their side of 
the country, an’ down we goes, the hull 
of us. An’ after we went down, we 
went down, we fought like cats for 
*bout an hour, an’ then crawled back 
badly crippled. I tell you, sir, we lost 
*bout hundred an’ fifty men right at 
that ’ere stream. We had bit off con- 
siderable more’n we could chaw.”’ 

‘* What did ye do then ?’’ queried the 
boy, anxiously. 

‘* Mac, he thought it his turn to play 
the fool then, an’ ordered forward a 
brigade or two, and up they came at us. 
We shotted ’em with grape and tore 
holes in ’em that you could drive a cart 
through. Next day we fell back a 
piece, an’ the next day we licked ’em 
the worst of the war, at Cold Harbor.’’ 

Slowly they climbed the long hill, 
the boy listening with great interest to the 
rambling tale of nothing at all, the old 
man gasping in his effort to keep pace 
with his lithe companion, planting his 
cane in the scrub and slipping over 
dried grass and roots. The smell of 
smoldering wood blew down upon them 
from the crest, and the shadows of the 
forest’s black archways grew more and 
more somber at their approach. A wild 
bird called plaintively and something 
rustled from their path and skurried 
away in the brush. 

They crossed the summit and came 
out again into the twilight of the other 
slope. Two men were busily’chopping 
at a tall pine, the strokes of the blades 
sounding harsh in the stillness and the 
echoes roaming over the country. 

‘*Pap,’’ called the boy, ‘‘ yer’s a man 
wot fought with Bobby Lee.’’ 

The grizzled chopper greeted the vet- 
eran with eagerness. 

‘* Yessir,’’ half choked the old one 
from his efforts, ‘‘ yessir, right on this 
hillside we fought.’’ 

‘“We'll hev’ this one down in the 
next two minutes, an’ if ye’ll wait we'll 
talk it all over after supper.’’ 

The old man and the boy sat down on 
a tagged piece of rock and watched 
the workers. 














| 
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“This yer road was nothin’ but dead and dyin’ men.’ 


, 
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‘* Was this rock here forty year ago?”’ 
asked the boy. 

‘* No doubt, sonny, no doubt.’’ 

‘Don’t ye know for sure,’’ ques- 
tioned the boy, pointedly. 

‘*Wasn’t thinkin’ of rocks then, 
sonny, we was fightin’, an’ fightin’ 
hard. Hadn’t had anything to eat for 
two days, an’ the hull Union army 
acomin’ up. Wasn’t no time fur look- 
ing up rocks then. Right down in that 
little glade was where I first saw Bobby 
Lee, an’ I heard him tell Larkins, said 
he, ‘ Ye must hold ’em back fur half an 
hour sure,’ says he. ‘ D—n ’em, we'll 
hold ’em back,’ says Larkins, an’ we 
did, an’ held nigh on four hundred back 
so hard they never moved away.’ ’’ 

‘*Ye heard Bobby Lee say that?”’ 
said the boy, astonished that he had 
discovered another wonderful happen- 
ing in which this great old man figured. 

‘* Yessir, I heard ole Bobby Lee say 
them very words.’’ 

The man nodded his head slowly. 

‘** Gee !’’ whispered the boy, faintly, 
in a tone of half adoration. He shifted 
his seat on the stone so as to get a bet- 
ter view of the man who had once 
heard Bobby Lee speak words. 

‘* Pap often told me ’bout Bobby Lee, 
but Pap never heard him talk.’”’ 

This man had heard the very words ; 
this man had heard Larkins swear ; this 
man was therefore something beyond, 
far beyond the ordinary; a wonder out 
of another age. 

‘“That was forty year ago,’’ mused 
the man, softly, ‘‘ forty year ago you 
were unthought of. . . How old are 
ye? Ten? Thirty year before ye were 
born. Place looked much the same 
then; no doubt it’ll look much the 
same after ye are forgotten.”’ 

The thought expressed in such a 
matter-of-fact style made the boy shud- 
der. It was the first time he had heard of 
things remaining after he departed ; it 
really was the first time his departure 
had occurred to him; he could not 
fully appreciate its importance. 

The steady chop of the axes had 
nearly cut the thread of life from the 
pine. Occasionally it had creaked and 
moaned as if in protest. Now it cracked 
om/‘nously and tottered, swayed. 





‘‘Look out!’’ yelled the foresters. 
** Look out! She’s acomin’ !’’ 

Over it bent, farther, farther, and 
with a loud swishing sound, settled with 
a crash. A shower of dust arose. 

‘* Many a man fell on this yer hill in 
the same fashion, though some of 'em 
didn’t make so much noise,’’ com- 
mented the old fellow. 

** Look here, ole man, what’s this ?’’ 
asked the man who had helped in the 
felling. 

‘* Well, by all,’’ said the veteran in 
an excited tone, ‘‘ that’s a shell. Gum ! 
but it’s been there since the war.’’ 

‘*No!’’ exclaimed the chopper. 

‘* Forty year,’’ whispered the boy. 

‘* Chop it out,’’ said the man. 

They picked it from the ground and 
examined it closely, while the boy 
peered into the jagged hole of the 
trunk in search of anything else dating 
from the war. 

‘‘It’s a Union shell. They were 
thick as cones ’round yer in them days. 
An’ it ain’t gone off yet. Let’s see.’’ 

The old man took three steps forward 
and tossed the iron missile into the 
smoldering fire of leaves some ten yards 
away. ‘The action was that of a child, 
and he waited with a smile for the 
result. A blinding flame sprang up- 
ward, and the hills echoed with a rend- 
ing stupefying report. A cloud of 
choking smoke and floated skyward. 

‘* What a fool trick!’’ muttered the 
woodchopper, half in anger. ‘‘ Hurt 
ye, boy? Hurt ye, Sam? Gawd, it’s 
hurt him !’’ 

They ran to the man sprawled upon 
the ground. 

‘It waited fur me forty year,’’ he 
gasped, painfully. ‘‘ Forty year await- 
in’ fur me. They all said the war was 
over, but I knew better. This is the 
last action and the rearguard is peggin’ 
out. Mac’s a rushin’ up troops, but 
Bobby Lee ‘Il make ’em think yet. 
That’s him over there with Larkin, an’ 
Larkin says, ‘D—n ’em, we'll hold 
’em.’ It’s been a long war—forty 
year !”’ 





His head went back on the dingy red 
ground. 

‘‘The rearguard has pegged out,”’ 
said the chopper solemnly. 
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The grizzly raised his huge bulk above the snowy cliff. 





The giraffe caught the scent of the lioness and threw up its head. 
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The big gray baboon marched up and down like a sentinel. 
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The rhinoceros came charging up the bank, rolling his little eyes wickedly. 
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The puma slunk along the edge of the cliff. 





The tiger stalked down to the beach, his tail waving proudly. 

















BOUT one hundred feet back 
from the highway, as you 
approach the village from the 
south, you will observe a sin- 
gle house among the trees. 
No other building is in sight ; excepting 
a church spire, there is no evidence of 
a village. 

At any hour between sunrise and sun- 
down in the summer, excepting at 
‘* meal time,’’ you will probably behold 
a white-haired man seated on the front 
porch of the house. Stop, ask a ques- 
tion, and the reply will terminate with 
a cordial, ‘‘Alight, suh, alight and rest 
yoahself.”’ Take the old man at his 
word, hitch your horse and seat your- 
self in a chair beside him, first, how- 
ever, stopping at the well for a drink of 
water ‘‘ from the northeast corner.’’ 

Your entertainer, if he be the man I 
have in mind, lives largely in the past. 
He may talk about Clay and Jackson, 
of Colonel Johnson who killed Tecum- 
seh, as though they were of yesterday ; 
or he may go into details concerning 
Lafayette, who, in his journey from Lex- 
ington to Cincinnati, ate his dinner in this 
very house. He may point to the grass- 
clad buffalo path, beaten into clay that 
holds yet the track of hoofs long since 
silenced, which, fronting the house and 
winding through the field beyond, still 
is plainly visible. And this thought of 
the spectral forms that in the flesh 
trouped by in the past may next lead to 
stories of bears and wolves, ‘‘ varmints”’ 
familiar to the old gentleman’s recol- 
lections of the backwoods of Northern- 
most Kentucky. 

Should he chance to dwell on local 
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affairs, he will give a graphic history of 
his state from the day of Daniel Boone 
to the present. As incident after inci- 
dent rises before him from out the past, 
a panorama is pictured such as history 
book never did and never can impart. 
He may go back to colonial times, or 
to the war with England, and tell of his 
grandfather’s service as a Virginia artil- 
leryman in the Revolution ; next, of his 
father’s part as a settler of the cane- 
brakes and grapevine tangles that orig- 
inally covered the richest part of the 
Blue Grass region ; then of his brother 
who fought in Mexico; and, finally, of 
his own part in more recent political 
affairs of his state. Fresh with him as 
if but a day back are these things, but 
to you a part of written book lore, not 
of living, moving men. He may even 
turn to the sad story of the scholarly 
Blennerhassett, who was arrested in 
Lexington and tried when the old gen- 
tleman’s father was young. ‘‘A gentle- 
man was he, suh, and defended by our 
own Henry Clay, suh!’’ Then, if he 
becomes very communicative, he may 
relate how, more recently, a Northern 
regiment, in the spring of one of the 
sixties, camped on his farm, burned his 
fences, plucked his chickens and but- 
chered his sheep and hogs. Chuckling, 
he will tell you that, to crown it all, the 
‘* green ’’ Northern soldiers found in the 
clearing his ‘‘ plant-bed,’’ where the 
young tobacco plants were about four 
inches high ; and, ‘‘ by Gad, suh! they 
ate it all! Thought it was lettuce, suh ! 
Cut it up in vinegar and ate it for lettuce. 
Stole my old tobacco out of the barn to 
chew, and my young tobacco right 


* An endeavor has been made to handle this fragment so as to avoid identifying individuals, 
With this aim I have ventured to touch more than one village. Yet, to persons familiar with 
Florence (Stringtown on the Pike), Boone County, forty years ago, many points both of 
location and of incident must be recognizable.—J. U. L. 
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A Kentucky village scene. 


out of my plant bed to eat, suh!”’ 

Ask about himself, and he will say he 
is ‘‘no account’’ now; concerning his 
family, he will declare ‘‘they ain’t 
worth shucks!’’ Let him alone when 
he strikes this theme and he will tell you 
he bought all the land in sight so as to 
leave each of his children ‘‘a farm, suh.’’ 
That if you stand in the middle of the 
plantation you cannot see a foot of 
‘‘anothah’’ man’s land. That the first 
child, a boy, went to college, then 
studied medicine, located in a large city 
and is getting rich, but too lazy to work. 
That the second, a boy also, was edu- 
cated in Lexington, studied law in the 
University of Virginia, settled in a 
northern city, and, lazier and more 
shrewd than the doctor, is getting richer. 
That the third, a girl, married a city 
chap, a business man, who never did 
work, a trifling sort of a fellow, but as 
energetic as city people usually are; 
seems to enjoy life, but too trifling to 
drive the cows out of a cornfield. And 
that the fourth, a girl of twenty, spends 
most of her time visiting the others. 

A shadow comes over the face of the 
old man at this point. Abruptly he 
ceases to speak of his children and be- 
comes intensely in earnest concerning 


the affairs of his country. ‘‘ If you live 
to be my age, suh, you will learn that 
great distinction is to be drawn between 
a politician and a statesman, suh! We 
have politicians in plenty now, but by 
the shades of Henry Clay and Andrew 
Jackson, very few statesmen, suh!’’ He 
next belabors the politicians for mis- 
leading the youth of the land, scolding 
first the Republicans for squandering 
the treasures of the people, exciting the 
negroes to antagonism against their 
former masters, and building up monop- 
olies, and then the Democrats, for de- 
parting from the ways of the fathers. 
‘No bettah now than the Republicans, 
suh!’’ He will probably refer to the 
barbecues and political meetings of 
other days, and compare them with the 
dull picnics of the present, telling about 
the fights of this or that family of the 
olden time. He will interest you in 
general conversation as never man did 
before. Through every sentence runs 
the courteous style of the Kentucky 
gentleman of other days, with quaint 
sentences, words beautifully abbreviated 
and accented as no other people can 
modulate the English language, accents 
so charming that pen cannot convey 
their subtle melody. 
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This roomy house of the old Kentucky gentleman is typical of hundreds 


At last you rise to depart, but, ‘‘ Din- 
nah is ready, suh!’’ and the invitation 
is given in a tone that will admit of no 
refusal. When, finally, after your meal 
of corn bread, bacon and snap beans, 
buttermilk and corn on the cob, you 
‘*mount’’ your horse, hours may have 
elapsed. 

This roomy house of the old Ken- 
tucky gentleman, with its windlass well 
midway between the front door and the 
pike ; its oblong front building and long 
‘*,”’ the latter usually a dining-room ; 
its low-roofed ice house just over the 
fence near the spring-fed pond, and its 
row of tumble-down negro cabins back 
of the kitchen, is typical of hundreds of 
similar houses that, destined ere long to 
become recollections only, still add to 
the beauties of Kentucky—this land of 
grass, woodlands, weeds and thicket 
tangles, of pikes and mud roads, of bot- 
tom land, highlands, sink holes, cav- 
erns, hills and mountains. 

* *« *« #*« * * 


But let us not neglect to touch on 
what the old man evaded, when, in 
speaking of his children, the shadow 
came over his face. 

When the sun rises in the morning he 


is wont in pleasant weather to give his 
arm to his wife. Together they pass 
through the long L, of the house, back 
along a grassy path, until in a secluded 
spot on a beautiful knoll they stand be- 
side an iron railing that encircles a 
group of stones. 

Conspicuous in that family burying 
ground rises a rough hewn marble 
shaft; two hillocks opposed to each 
other abut upon its base, one lying 
north, the other south of the stone. 
The mother drops to her knees and 
rests her head on that cold marble; the 
white-haired father, with bowed, un- 
covered head, stands erect. 

The silent prayer on the lips of the 
kneeling woman ends ; she rises, again 
twines her arm in that of the man, and 
in silence they wend their way to the 
house. 

Step with me now to the spot where 
knelt the woman, and you may read the 
epitaph on the north side of that marble 
shaft:— 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Andrew J. Nordman, a Federal Soldier, 
Son of Martha and George Nordman. 
Died of Suffering and Privation in Libby 
Prison, Virginia. 

January 18th, 1863. 
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Down the Knobland Pike. 


The inscription upon the south face 

runs thus:— 
Sacred to the Memory of 
Joseph C. Nordman, a Confederate Soldier, 
Son of Martha and George Nordman. 
Died of Privation and Suffering on Johnson’s 
Island, Ohio. 
January Ist, 1863. 


THE VILLAGE. 


Having bade our genial host good- 
bye we soon reach the outskirt of the 
village, and directly a square brick 
church appears, before which a stile 
block by the sidewalk faces the road- 
way. The door and two windows, 
which diversify the front of the edifice, 
remind one of a nose between two glar- 
ing eyes of a great face. A steeple and 
belfry rise above the comb of the roof, 
indicating the transverse hall or vesti- 
bule below, where, depending through a 
square hole in the ceiling, the bell rope 
hangs. You need not enter the church 


—take my word that the rear partition 
of this cross hall is pierced by two doors 
directly back of the front windows, 
each door opening into an aisle flanked 
by pews extending to the back of the 
church. ‘The door on the right is for 
the men, the other for women, and dur- 


ing church service the men and women, 
separated, sit on opposite sides of the 
central railing that runs from the 
‘‘Amen’’ seat fronting the pulpit to 
the seats reserved for negroes in the 
rear. This meeting-house is one of four 
belonging respectively to the Metho- 
dists, the Baptists, the Presbyterians 
and the Reformers, or Disciples—that 
you must pass before you get through 
‘*town.”’ 

We pass next a few residences, then a 
blacksmith shop and beyond this a gro- 
cery, which is a drygoods store as well ; 
and along the street are to be found 
other ‘‘stores,’’ and a few doctors’ offi- 
ces, after which dwelling houses again 
appear, another blacksmith shop, and 
two more of the four churches ; finally 
the village disappears, giving place to 
meadows and cornfields which close in 
to the turnpike boundary. The ham- 
let, squatted on the borders of the field 
fronts, has almost thrust itself into the 
pike’s right of way, many of the houses 
being in the floating dust, close to the 
edge; few of them having more than a 
small door yard, yet, strangely enough, 
limitless acres unused in the rear. 

Have I overlooked or evaded any- 
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The little Church of the Disciples. 


thing of importance that should take 
part in this description of Northern 
Kentucky rural life in those days? Let 
me think. Ah! there is one omission. 
My village has an industry. Near the 
junction where the Stringtown and 
Knobland pikes meet stood a shop 
conducted by an old man, who lived 
near his workroom. ‘The Christian, or 
Disciples’ Church was on one side of 
this shop, and over in the fields beyond 
it spread the village churchyard. ‘The 
odor of freshly-cut walnut wood always 
hovered about this isolated building; a 
few walnut shavings and fragments of 
thin boards mouldered undisturbed in 
front of the door, for children who fre- 
quented the wagon-maker’s did not 
come thither for chips and blocks. The 
old man who worked within was not ill- 
natured; he spoke kindly and mis- 
treated no one, yet in common with 
other boys, I avoided him. He neither 
whistled nor sang while plying his 
tools, and, strangely enough for a wood- 
worker, never was the sound of ham- 
mer heard in his shop. The products 
of his skill were artistically joined with 
glue, smoothly sand-papered, carefully 
varnished, and brass screws with se- 
creted heads held the polished planks 


together. Yes, I neglected to mention 
this shop with its hollow wares, in 
whose neighborhood the children’s 
voices were hushed in daylight, and 
past which, with scudding feet and 
beating hearts, the little ones slipped 
noiselessly if, in the night time, duty 
called them along the dust-bearing Pike. 
The home and shop of this man, whose 
parcels were always sold empty, should 
not be disregarded in a picture touching 
these times and scenes,—this solitary 
abode nestling snugly near a silent 
church and lonely graveyard, this dwell- 
ing place and storehouse of the village 
coffin-maker. 


OUR PART IN WAR. 


Within the borders of our village and 
in the country adjacent was to be 
found all that man really needed for 
life and comfort. Such necessary arti- 
cles as coffee, sugar, ‘‘store tea,’’ and 
‘* boughten ’’ clothes came from abroad, 
but our people gave to outsiders in re- 
turn from out our plentiful stores of 
hogs, corn and tobacco. Honors were 
easy, and, really, we were of greater con- 
cern to the world than the world to us. 
Whoever heard of one of our villagers 
going to Europe on a pleasure tour? 
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The dust upon the Stringtown Pike lay quiet as before. 


Yet every year travelers from abroad 
came to our contented village, and 
while the stage horses in front of the 
tavern were being changed, these jour- 
neyers even asked questions concerning 
the town and adjacent country, thus 
indicating our importance. 

But now the war that divided the 
nation burst upon us, and from our 
village, true to the traditions of their 
fathers and grandfathers, men were 
traveling, traveling with set bayonets, 
to meet, not an outside foe, but, alas! 
their friends from boyhood. Unhappy 
Stringtown! Farther south the young 
men turned their faces all in one direc- 
tion, and amid the plaudits of their 
countrymen enlisted in behalf of the 
cause that lost. To the north, the 
young men, not less enthusiastic, 
marched from homes not less precious, 
to engage side by side with their com- 
rades in a victorious cause. United to 
aman, those from the South opposed 
those united in a body from the North. 
To the member of a stricken southern 
home, tidings of death to him in the field 
spoke of a blow dealt by a /oe from the 
North; while the mourner in the broken 
family circle of the North, thought of 
an enemy in the distant South. 


But to this highland village near the 
border of northernmost Kentucky 
friends were not necessarily comrades, 
nor were antagonists foes. The roll of 
the drum, the music of the fife, the 
flaunting of banners, did not cheer the 
ear of Stringtown’s new-made soldier 
boy; no mirth, no thought of glory 
could come where each step fell on a 
loved one’s heart. Life-long neighbors 
stood not shoulder to shoulder. Our 
soldier boys shook hands, turned their 
backs to one another, sadly, silently 
seeking, some the North, others the 
South. Having enlisted, they faced 
about, enemies in principle, though 
friends at heart. When came death’s 
herald to a Stringtown home, came 
next the thought of a brother’s hand 
possibly red with a brother’s blood. 
Between the North and the South our 
pike stretched; in one direction it led 
toward the land of blue-coats, in the 
other, toward that of the men in gray, 
and men of Stringtown rode both ways. 
Let us illustrate by an incident. 

One afternoon in 1862, a group of 
citizens sat in front of the village gro- 
cery, discussing the war news, which 
came by newspaper from the North and 
by ‘‘grapevine’’ from the South. 
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The Knoblands, whence they came. 


Among them were two young men, to 
be known herein as Joe and Bill. Next 
day the circle was smaller, for Bill was 
absent. 

**Joe, where’s Bill?’’ a companion 
asked. 

** Gone.”” 

‘Which army ?”’ 

‘* Northern; went this morning. Bill 
and I couldn't jest see things alike,’’ 
he continued. ‘‘ Reckon I'll go South 
to-night.’’ And that night the group 
lost another member. These young 
men had been sheltered by the same 
roof, caressed by the same loving hands, 
had knelt beside the same mother—they 
were brothers. 

In these matters of principle not a 
hand was raised to prevent a free choice; 
no feeling of personal hatred stood be- 
tween those who saw life’s duty differ- 
ently. A neighbor to the right of a 
little home called one evening on his 
neighbor to the left. He kissed the 
children and shook hands with the 
parents. 

‘*T may not see you again; to-night 
I go to join Morgan,”’ he said. 

The host went to his little wardrobe, 
took therefrom his great-coat, thrust a 
pistol into the pocket, and threw it over 


the arm of his guest. Both were poor 
men, and winter approached; the recip- 
ient attempted to return it. ‘‘ No,’’ 
said the donor, ‘‘no, you take this 
coat. Your path is to be one of priva- 
tion; besides, I won’t need it. To- 
morrow morning I start North to en- 
list. My government has overcoats to 
spare, and pistols, too; you who go 
South may find neither. God bless you, 
friend ; may we return to meet again.”’ 

Ah! I see that I misstated when I 
said that our people did not travel. 
Their journeyings, however, were not 
toward the attractions that entice pleas- 
ure seekers to strange lands. Forth 
they went when stern duty called. Then 
it was that men of Stringtown bade 
farewell to their homes and enrolled 
their names, not on hotel registers, but 
on enlistment books. Sleepy old 
Stringtown, she did her part well and 
has earned the right to rest ! 

And now I recall a time when, one 
hot autumn, divisions of these two arm- 
ies surged alternately back and forth 
along that dusty pike. Morning might 
find our village in possession of men 
who followed the flag of two red bars, 
and the last rays of the declining sun 
might be reflected from the stars and 
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stripes. For several days roving bands 
see-sawed back and forth, and often the 
Gray rested south, and the Blue north 
of our village. Then we were between 
the lines. But at last the southern in- 
fantry turned about and tramped away. 
The army of the North followed, and 
again the many-striped flag waved over 
Stringtown. But though the rebel army 
was miles to the south of us, it was not 
too far distant for a raiding troop of 
cavalry in gray to meet a squad of blue 
within the village limits, at the junc- 
tion of the pike. 

Well do I remember that September 
day in the autumn of 1862. Without 
other object than to walk and look and 
breathe, to feel the sunshine on my 
head and the lazy breeze on my cheek, 
I wandered alone to the village limits, 
near the place where, six days in the 
week, slept the Church of the Disciples. 
Across the pike, in a corner of the old 
rail fence, I threw myself upon the 
tangled blue grass, the limbs of a droop- 
ing beech close above me, the little 
church opposite my resting place. In 
the distance, down the Knobland pike, 
uprose now a cloud of dust, a mighty 
cloud that slowly lengthened, as if no 
other end it had than that which crept 
lazily toward me. Then I saw, as 
down the hill it came, that in the ad- 
vance two men rode abreast, while 
behind them, unwinding from out the 
woodland wherein the pike disappeared, 
a troop of horsemen followed, rank 
after rank, two, three, four aside of 
each other. Closer to the fence did I 
creep, very close, and sank beneath the 
stake that held the rider, a little boy 
hid in the shadows near a great beech 
tree’s trunk, peering through the rails 
at the strange men who rode toward the 
junction of the Stringtown pike. Cov- 
ered with dust were the cavalrymen; no 
banner did they carry, no uniform did 
they wear, yet each man was armed 
with pistol-holstered belt, sabre and 

n. 

Slowly did the troop move up the 
hill; the two scouts far in the lead now 
threw themselves flat upon their horses’ 
necks with heads close to the beasts’ 
ears, and cautiously advanced into the 
edge of the Stringtown pike, the one 
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looking North, the other South. And 
next, by a sudden whirl of their horses, 
back they drew and galloped to the 
column behind. A halt, a start, and be- 
fore I could formulate a thought, the 
troop, close pressed together, clustered 
directly opposite the spot where crouch- 
ed the child among the iron-weeds, and 
there, just at the junction of the pike, 
it formed a phalanx beside the white 
fence of the little Church of the Disci- 
ples, which hid the group from whom- 
soever might be down the Stringtown 
pike. Then uprose in the hands of one 
horseman a tattered flag, a mutilated 
remnant; torn and shredded had it been 
by battle charge, this faded bit of blue 
and gold and two red bars. 

From where I stood I now saw leis- 
urely advancing up the Stringtown 
pike a troop of cavalrymen dressed in 
blue, bearing proudly aloft a new bright 
flag of many stripes. This it was that 
had caught the eye of those two alert 
foreriders. Noscouts were in advance, 
no guard with watchful eyes crept to 
the junction and peered down the Knob- 
landroad; no thought had they of Morgan 
or of Morgan’s men. In a body, four 
abreast, came these unconcerned, bright- 
buttoned men to the very junction; and 
then from out the troop of waiting 
rebels one man burst forward, one man 
only, the captain, pistol in hand. Alone 
he faced the troop and I heard him cry 
aloud, ‘‘ Surrender!’’ I saw the leader 
of the men in blue spur his horse for- 
ward to meet the stranger, and then, as 
he caught a glimpse of the ambushing 
troop of Morgan’s men and saw that 
tattered banner, came the answer, 
** Never !’’ 

Two arms were raised, two pistol 
shots broke upon the air; then, before 
my eyes both men sank, first down upon 
their saddles, and then into the dust at 
the junction of the pike. But scarce 
had this thing come to pass, than the 
well-trained horses of the rebel band 
sprang forward as if but one were there; 
great was the din that from gun of both 
blue and gray now broke upon the air. 
A moment only did it last, this snap- 
ping of the many guns, for soon the sur- 
prised men in blue turned in confusion 
and retraced their steps, disappearing 
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whence they came. But many horse- 
less men lay now in the white dust of 
Stringtown pike, and many horses with 
empty saddles roamed at will. So sud- 
denly had this thing come before my 
eyes and passed away that, possessed by 
a nameless spell, I gazed in charmed 
fascination, as if upon a pictured mind- 
play, scarce realizing what it was I saw. 
But when the gunshots ceased and si- 
lence fell upon the scene, I turned and 
fled into the beech-wood; thence I cir- 
cled around the village and sought my 
home, the faces of those two captains 
yet before my eyes. 

Later, when the noise of the conflict 
had died away and the dust upon the 
Stringtown pike lay quiet as before, 
and when my fears had somewhat given 
place to curiosity, together with others 
of our citizens, young and old, I ven- 
tured toward the place of the skirmish. 
Crossing the pike near the junction, I 
felt my bare foot slip. I turned and 
peered at the print; the track was red. 
I raised my foot; slimy red paste oozed 
up between my bare toes. I fled to the 
churchyard grass and vainly tried to 
wipe the stain away. Wounded and 
dead men were scattered in the shade of 
the churchyard locust trees, where rebel 
hands had hastily placed them. But 
the Confederates were raiders and could 
not remain to enjoy the fruits of their 
victory. Speedily remounting, they 
disappeared in the direction of Knob- 
land whence they came. 

Beneath the shadow of the church the 
two captains rested side by side. Tim- 
idly did I creep to him in gray, just be- 
yond whom, with covered face, was 
laid the Union captain. The white dust 
of Stringtown’s pike clung to the gar- 
ments of both, and I thought, strangely 
enough, of a bluebird and a gray spar- 
row that I once saw flutter together in 
the dust,—but they left no red stain. 
The head of the rebel rested in a trian- 
gular space between three little briar 
stalks, and a blue cap was thrown over 
his face. Under one edge of its visor 
the untrimmed beard struggled to his 
chest ; from beneath the opposite side 
bloody hair obtruded. A pool of blood 
sopped the short grass about the base of 


the briars and crept near the man in 
blue, where its edges mingled with the 
other crimson stain. I stood and look- 
ed down and wondered, wondered as 
childhood does when scenes such as 
these come into one’s child-life. Red 
was the blood of the man in gray, but 
not less red was that of him in blue; 
this I saw, this I thought and wondered 
at it all. 

I shuddered and raised my eyes; the 
silent church was before me. I turned 
my head ; the home of the coffin-maker 
faced me. Into my soul crept a strange 
sensation indescribable to this day. 
Feeling that blood-paste still, I crept 
away, mopping my foot on the grass, 
crossed the pike, and hid myself in the 
shadows of the beech-wood 

Our citizens took the wounded men 
into their little homes and cared for them 
tenderly; Blue and Gray were alike 
dear to us. The undertaker and the 
churchyard were near, and it made no 
difference to the owner of the shop at 
the junction of the pike with what color 
his wares were filled. But soon the tid- 
ings spread that two of the men who 
fought and died were not strangers to 
Stringtown. 

The two captains were of our people. 
One was the neighbor on the right; 
love had drawn the rebel for a last 
farewell back; nearly had he reached 
his village home. The other was his 
friend of the cottage to the left, who 
had been led by duty through the 
village, past his home. 

When the double funeral sermon was 
preached in the little country church, 
close together sat two mourning women, 
and by the side of each was a group 
of little children. The captains of the 
hostile bands,—he who gave the pistol 
to his neighbor and he who received it 
—had returned to their native village 
‘*to meet again.’’ 

Such as this is what war brought to 
our quiet village of Northernmost Ken- 
tucky ; to us, who had no part in mak- 
ing war; to us, to whom—as neither 
North nor South can fully comprehend 
—the flag forever furled and the flag 
that ever waves alike are honored and 
must be forever dear. 








JEASONED for the past four 
years beneath the steady 
white light of publicity, 
Samuel M. Jones, the ‘‘Gold- 
en Rule’’ mayor of Toledo, 
is to-day a unique and picturesque fig- 
ure among men of national eminence. 
He is better schooled in experience, and 
more finely versed in political ethics 
now than on the day he was lifted into 
public view, yet his theories are still in an 
excellent state of preservation. The 
‘‘man without a party’’ administers 
the affairs of a large city with wisdom 
and energy, and he is a man worth look- 
ing at. 

Fame introduced Jones to the world 
in the rdle of mayor, employer of labor, 
and a thinker of things sociological. 
These are three poster studies which 
illustrate his career. 

The mayor of Toledo sits at a big 
desk, easy of access to the humblest 
citizen. A comfortable seat at his elbow 
is as cosmopolitan as a barber’s chair. 
The man who rises to greet the visitor 
is not a complex proposition. He is 
of ordinary height, square shouldered, 
muscular and alert. His features are 
regular and impressed with kindness. 
There is earnestness about the eyes ; the 
mouth is sensitive, and sympathy has 
cross-hatched lines of pain about them 
both. His hair and mustache are tinged 
with grey and worn closely cropped. 
His characteristic dress is a business 
suit, a turned down collar with loose 
knotted necktie, and his hat is a broad- 
brimmed white one. His welcoming 





handshake may impress one as quaint. 
It feels like some sort of a ceremony. 
The man who has no party likes to 
talk about his belief. In fact, it is quite 
impossible to prevent him. There is an 
honest ring in his words and a consoling 
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prospect in his predictions that pleases 
the ear and soothes the troubled mind. 
He does not weigh principles like an 
exact philosopher, but treats them with 
a natural license. 

Mayor Jones looks candidly at his 
visitor out of his big blue eyes. His 
gestures are impulsive, and the tones 
of his voice are clear and appealing. 
There is at times a hesitancy in his ex- 
pression and his eyes wander in a vague 
way until the idea comes to him. Then 
he weaves the intricate threads into a 
clear sentence with intertwining fingers 
and emphasizes the conclusion with a 
broad inward sweep of the arms. There 
is a charm in his simple, austere dignity. 

It is natural to recognize instinctively 
a discriminating eye and a man with 
sympathy alive to progress. It is the 
attribute of a marked business ability. 
This is Jones, and the existence of un- 
equal social conditions has impressed 
him through experience and keen obser- 
vation. He gives one a second sight 
into the injustice of human relations. 
The Golden Rule is ever upon his lips. 
The faith is embodied more effectively 
in him than in his philosophy. He 
constantly seeks to introduce it as a 
regulation in municipal and private 
affairs. The path of this command is 
traced in ink-scored trail through his 
Bible; he finds it measured in the meter 
of poetic expression. Emerson thunders 
it with judicial severity ; it rings in de- 
fiance from the pen of Tolstoy. It wails 
out in reproach from Edward Markham, 
and dances hopefully through the rose- 
hedged rural lane in Riley’s verse. All 
of this Jones knows and he speaks 
thereof. 

The Toledo mayor was an exceed- 
ingly obscure figure not many years 
ago. He was born in North Wales in 
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The trip-hammer argument. 


1846. No insignia of high birth was 
embroidered on his swaddling clothes. 
When he was a child of three years his 
parents emigrated to America. The 
succeeding decade held out to him 
scarce two years’ schooling amid the 
harsh routine of a farm-hand’s life. He 
was of an athletic build and became an 
expert horseman. One day a circus 
with gaily painted wagons passed the 
farm and only a stern sense of duty 
saved the youthful performer from a 
career in the sawdust ring. He shut 
his teeth and continued at his work. 
The boy’s fourteenth birthday found 
him in Titusville, Pa. This town was 
the gateway of the oil regions. He was 
penniless and tramped about for days 
until he found employment. He toiled 
hard, saved his earnings, read good 
books and married a bonny girl. Always 


before him was the living spectacle of 
inequality. Time passed and Jones be- 
came an influential operator in oil and 
the patentee of a successful sucker rod, 
used in pumping oil wells, which made 
him a rich man. 

About seven years ago Jones quietly 
became a citizen of Toledo. At that 
time he was described by his neighbors 
as a man with odd notions about the 
eight-hour day, equal rights, the golden 
rule, and a common brotherhood. He 
had fashioned a dress suit philosophy 
out of homespun theories. The fit was 
good but hands that write checks were 
held up in fear lest it should become 
stylish. He lived in a fashionable part 
of the city and rode down the avenue 
in a rubber-tired equipage. From the 
environment of a monopolist he de- 
clared himself the friend of all the peo- 




















Clinching a point. 
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ple. Politicians caught the flash of a 
solitaire. 


When the Toledo republican conven- 
tion met in 1897 there was danger of a 
deadlock between two factions. Ina 
spirit of compromise, necessity lashed 
the wits of James M. Ashley, one of the 
leaders, to rack his brains for an eligible 
dark horse. ‘‘I name Samuel M. 
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message to council. It was a clever 
vehicle and gave him a lift down the 
highway of fame. ‘The observation of 
an eight-hour workday was recom- 
mended and the municipal ownership 
of public utilities was championed in 
no uncertain terms. The elimination 
of the contractor in public work was 
demanded. The entire aim of the docu- 


























A persuasive gesture. 


Jones,’’ he shouted above the din, ‘‘ He 
is a friend of all the people.’’ 

Jones’ career as a publicist dates from 
that day. 

People turned their eyes upon the 
candidate. The rich charged him with 
being a demagogue. It was said he 
advocated popular rights to gain per- 
sonal notoriety. The oil man was 
elected. 

The new mayor wrote a thoughtful 


Letting his argument sink in. 


ment was to stop municipal waste. A 
republican body sat in the council hall, 
but the wheels of the city government 
squeaked with friction. The man at 
the mayor’s desk veered from the trail 
blazed by party explorers. He was 
entirely oblivious to the demands of 
leaders. His frankness in meeting all 
questions was aggressive. Gradually it 
was gossiped that the mayor held dan- 
gerous notions as to civic rights, and 
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the news spread. He refused to close 
the saloon because he regarded the 
institution to be merely the product of 
a wrong social condition. Church wor- 
shippers repudiated the chief executive 
and Jones fell back upon the prestige 
that he had gained among the common 
people through the conduct of affairs 
upon the principle of the Golden Rule. 


independent candidate. The campaign 
was spectacular and Jones was re- 
elected by an overwhelming majority. 
He regarded this as an endorsement of 
his creed. The people declared it a 
rebuke to bossism. The victor sought 
further conquest and heard the voice 
of duty call him to the governor’s chair. 
He proclaimed himself to be a ‘‘ man 























Illustrating an idea. 


During the Hanna senatorial cam- 
paign the Toledo mayor openly opposed 
the Cleveland politician. This brought 
the wrath of party leaders down upon 
his head and the dirk was unsheathed 
for his political death. He believed 
the people to be with him and an- 
nounced his candidacy for renomina- 
tion. Through the flagrant and vicious 
jugglery of party bosses he was defeated. 
The mayor announced himself as an 





As plain as two and two. 


without a party,’’ and buckled his 
armor for the fray, singing ‘‘ Divide Up 
the Day.’’ 

Ohio is a hothouse in the garden of 
national politics. It was a novel experi- 
ment, and gooseflesh crept up and down 
the back of party leaders, while this 
political minstrel pursued his soliva- 
gant course. The ranks were solid 
against him, but he came out with 
100,000 votes. Defeated he was, but 
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smiling. At the expiration of his term 
as mayor he was re-elected. 

The famous Golden Rule factory is 
situated near the corner of two streets. 
A small park adjoins the building lot, 
and beneath the shade of a score of 
fine old trees are grouped settees and 
benches. There are swings, see-saws, 
and Maypoles. Flower beds light the 
spot and gravel walks thread it. Here 
in summer time speakers of national 
fame in economic matters deliver ad- 
dresses. The signs along the paths 
do not read ‘‘ Keep off the grass,’’ but 
instead, ‘‘ Children take care of your 
property,’’ ‘‘ Don’t keep others waiting 
longer than you would have others keep 
the places while you are waiting.’’ The 
factory employees have an orchestral 
organization and a vocal quartette. 

The factory building is a modern 
workshop. On the wall is this legend : 
‘‘Rule governing this shop: There- 
fore, whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.’’ Under this rule the men work 
contentedly. The eight-hour day is in 
vogue and a percentage of the annual 
profits of the concern is distributed 
among them. Their children are edu- 
cated in the factory kindergarten. There 
is a dining-room in the building and the 
workmen are served with a warm lunch 
at the noon hour for which they pay 
fifteen cents. Mayor Jones spends five 
hours each day in his office, but he 
invariably lunches with the men at 
noontime. He writes poetry for labor 
songs, plays the violin, and writes regu- 
lar letters to the force. In these com- 
munications he sets forth the beauties 
of the brotherhood of man ideal. Fre- 
quently he addresses the workmen in 
the shop. He is not an orator, but he 
possesses the enthusiasm of deep con- 
viction. He illustrates aptly with 
poetic sentiments, but does not smear 
them on like rouge. Jones touches the 
innermost feelings of the laboring man. 
He teaches them that wages alone do 
not settle the account between capital 
and labor. 

It is as a thinker that the future has 
the most concern with the Toledo 
mayor. He stands for the common 


ownership of every resource necessary 





to develop the highest possibilities of 
the soul and body of every baby born 
on the planet. He admits that public 
ownership in a nation of thieves would 
not produce a righteous social order» 
The adoption of this principle among 
a people whose ideal of success is pos- 
Session or position, might mitigate to 
some extent the evils of our political 
system but it would not eliminate them. 
An immature and imperfect childish 
system of partisanship dominates poli- 
tics. Common ownership will come as 
one of the results of a purer democracy 
and a more perfect understanding of the 
fundamental propositions of unity that 
constantly govern human affairs, par- 
ties, priests, or politicians to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The theory is 
but co-operation, says Jones. Accord- 
ing to the high priest of the New Right, 
public office in a few years will become 
so exalted that it will be a disgrace for 
a man to carry his own petition. 

There may be some workingmen who 
do not believe in the idea of equality. 
For example, when the practice is uni- 
versally extended, all distinctions be- 
tween skilled and unskilled labor will 
disappear. As a matter of fact, all such 
distinctions are denials of the funda- 
mental principles of brotherhood as 
interpreted by the Toledo advocate. A 
few men are skilled because there is 
opportunity for them to be skilled, but 
common labor is just as necessary to 
carry on the world’s work. We have 
not learned the lesson of faith in hu- 
manity, nor learned to believe in the 
good in our fellow men. When we can 
accept without question the integrity of 
our brother we are on the highway that 
leads to the fullest kind of liberty. The 
conspicuous thing about our present 
stage of development is our lack of 
belief in our people, our absolute want 
of a social faith, and our belief in and 
dependence upon organizations, ma- 
chines, parties, and sects. 

The faith of Jones is not in anything 
that separates humanity into fragments, 
but rather in the growth of the divine 
principles of unity. In these days many 
millions are seeing over, and beyond 
and through all petty lines of separa- 
tion, whether of geography, race, creed 
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or patty. The recognition of the ab- 
solute unity and equality of the entire 
race is the only rational hope he can 
see for socialism and the brotherhood 
of man. It is the infidelity of unbelief 
that he seeks to destroy. 

The Toledo mayor washes his hands 
of political conventions, caucuses, pri- 
maries, or other party machinery for 
usurping that which is both a right and 
a duty of the people. It is the duty of 
men to govern themselves; to select 
their own candidates without self-con- 
stituted machines. The democratic 
party he holds to be no better than the 
republican party. This classification 
is the parent of every political evil. It 
has done much to delay a revival of the 
social faith by training the people to 
question the honesty of all those who 
are not of our party. 

In his relations with men this prac- 
titioner of the Golden Rule is interest- 
ing. He is modest, sincere, altruistic, 
and has an abiding faith in humanity. 
The tramp who applies at his door for 
food is astounded when invited to a 
seat at his dining-room table. All over 
this broad land of unparalleled richness, 
argues the mayor, men, honest and 
earnest, are compelled to tramp in en- 
forced idleness and vainly beg for a 
share in the wealth their hands have 
produced. A man begging for leave to 
toil, in other words, begs for leave to 
live. This is not a new proposition, 
but one wholly at variance with any 
just conception of democracy or brother- 
hood. 

The danger which confronts us and 
breathes the perpetuity of our institu- 
tions is not from the class popularly 
known as the lawbreakers, but is found 
in the lawlessness of capital and the an- 
archy of corporations. The greatest good 
that we are to find through municipal 
ownership is to be in the improved quali- 
ty of our citizenship. The people will 
learn that they can serve themselves 
better without a profit than a corporation 
can with a profit. We have been in the 
habit of condoning cheap franchises on 
the ground that franchise manipulators 
furnish the capital, but we have learned 


that the people are the capital and the 
grabber supplies but cunning. This is 
the Jones creed. 

The factory employee finds Mayor 
Jones consistent. He is unorthodox. 
His agents buy labor at its highest price. 
Short-hour workdays are encouraged. 
There is the promise of permanency, 
there are no barriers between office and 
shop; high and low are on an even 
plane. 

The big-hearted indomitable Welsh- 
man is to-day a commanding figure in 
this country. He has demonstrated that 
his ideas are no mere ephemeral theo- 
ries, yet their application has not been 
general enough in character te satisfy 
practical thinkers. He is not a con- 
structive philosopher. He would ex- 
tend the power of the independent voter 
until it swept away the last vestige of 
party. The fallacy of this is patent. 
The ideal of a common brotherhood has 
been before the masses for ages. Its 
beauties have been extolled by the over- 
heated reformers through countless gen- 
erations, but an organization dismem- 
bered springs into as many lives as there 
are parts. It is the weakness of human 
nature. The child loves stories of 
heaven with its streets of gold and love 
is everywhere. Generations have shown 
that the same inborn interest in the 
earthly ideal of a world family. Child 
and man alike ask, ‘‘ When shall we 
get there?’’ The echo of one answer 
would serve for the other: ‘‘ Sometime.’’ 

A political leader Jones is not. Such 
a position would be in flat contradiction 
to his ethics of government. ‘The tidal 
wave of ballots which swept him into 
office came to the man through his per- 
sonality. It was not the endorsement of 
a new system of independent candidacy 
nor was it the recognition of the princi- 
ples of human brotherhood. It was 
Jones. 

When ‘‘ Golden Rule’’ Jones retires 
from the mayor’s chair one year hence 
he will be ont of politics. Many fields 
of endeavor will lie open before him, 
but the path he will take no one knows. 
The future lies beyond reach of the 
naked eye. 





Unable longer to bear up under the dread certainty, she sank down under the dead weight. 
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I ADAMS’ girl Rett came out 

of her shanty home in light- 
ness of heart and Sunday 
clothes and went down the 
mountain path as pride goeth 
before a fall. She was in haste, for her 
unpracticed fingers had bungled over 
the unusual intricacies of toilet, so when 
she became aware that something was 
wrong with her skirt adjustment it was 
with an impatient frown that she stop- 
ped and tried to pry open her tightly 
buckled belt. 

For a time her fingers fumbled vain- 
ly, then she thrust a chip of rock un- 
der the tongue and succeeded in giving 
it a slight backward impetus. Her in- 
surgent diaphragm did the rest, and for 
a few moments she stood swelling out 
in sweet unrestraint. The feel of the 
blue silk waist smoothed her ruffled 
temper. She had done up sixteen shirt- 
waists to earn it from a lady at the ho- 
tel, but it was worth its cost. No girl 
on the mountains had anything to wear 
beside it. 

When she was ready for her belt 
again she took it from the sumac where 
she had hung it, let go her breath, and 
snapped the leather tight about her col- 
lapsed waist. The skirt band slipped 
from beneath it, but she went on in the 
bliss of ignorance. 

As she neared an abrupt turn, her 
ears, alert as those of a wild thing of the 
woods, caught the sound of the slow 
footfalls of a plodding horse. She stop- 
ped, her violet eyes purpling. Was it 
Ralph? He had said he would come 
for her if she made him wait unbearably 
long. For a moment quivering de- 
light held her still; then she ran for- 
ward to the turn. 

A glance and her exaltation left her. 
Far away as the traveler was she knew 
it was not Ralph, and she walked on 
soberly. Her thorough familiarity with 
the peculiarities of dress and figure of 
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her neighbors soon told her the horse- 
‘man was Sam Bates, son of the man 
who carried the mail. She saw that his 
attention was riveted upon her, and as 
they approached each other she became 
conscious that his interest was spiced 
with malicious triumph, and she held 
her head aggressively high as she went 
on to meet the attack she felt was com- 
ing. 

Bates gave no sign of stopping her 
until she was directly before him. Then, 
with a dexterous wheel, he turned his 
horse across the narrow road, and sat 
looking at her, a sneer on his lips, 
grudging admiration in his eyes. Rett 
Adams was the prettiest girl on the 
mountains, and her appealing beauty 
now almost induced him to forego his 
revenge for her slights. 

But she looked up at him contempt- 
uously, and with quick retaliation he 
sneered :— 

‘‘Spruced up ter kill, hain’t ye? 
Goin’ to see yer beau, Rett?’’ 

“It hain’t no plowun’ o’ your’n 
where I’m goun’,’’ retorted the girl, her 
bold front unmoved by the conviction 
that something was wrong, something 
humiliating to her, since it could so 
change Sam Bates’ passive resentment. 

‘‘°’Er maybe yer goin’ down to the 
jail ter see yer dad.”’ 

The girl’s hand flashed up to the 
horse’s bridle. 

‘* What d’ye mean, Sam Bates ?’’ she 
cried. ‘‘ What d’ye mean, ye lyin’ 
skunk ?”’ 

‘* Lordy! don’t shake old Billy so; 
he hain’t got the news in ’im, it’s me 
that’s the letter, er ruther the invelup, 
‘cause Lindy Stark put the news in me 
an’ sealed it with a kiss. Why, Rett, 
that swell beau o’ yourn took ye in aw- 
ful. He’s a revenoo, an’ he was slick 
enough to know that danglin’ after you 
was pleasanter, and a damn sight safer 
‘n trackin’ yer dad.’’ 
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‘“ Ye lie! ye lie! ’’ screamed the girl. 

‘Oh, do I? Well, go down an’ lis- 
ten to yer father cussin’ ye, an’ then 
come back an’ tell me agin I’m lyin’. 
I'll wait.”’ 

He gave the horse a sudden crack 
and bounded past Rett. But the look 
in the girl’s face was so much worse 
than he had aimed to bring there that 
something bittered his satisfaction on 
his tongue so that he 
wished his mouth free 
of the taste. 

‘*T wouldn’t ’a done 
it if Lindy hadn’ttanted 
me with Rett’s slight- 
in’ me,’’ he apologized 
to himself as he rode 
on. He looked back 
over hisshoulder. Rett 
was standing in the 
same spot. 

‘** Looks limp as Cal 
Tick when Jim San- 
ders’ bullet laid him 
up agin a tree,’’ he 
thought uneasily, and 
reined in. After a lit- 
tle hesitation he rode 
back. She looked 
round and Sam’s 
heart quailed before her eyes. 

‘‘ Rett, don’t take it so hard,’’ he 
said, in a conciliatory tone, ‘‘ maybe 
yer dad ‘ll git off easy.’’ 

With a movement too quick for warn- 
ing she grabbed a bowlder, and, with 
the strength of a woman inured to 
man’s work, flung it full at Sam’s 
horse. The animal went wild and came 
near sending his rider over the two hun- 
dred foot fall that shot down from the 
roadside. 

‘* You she-devil!’’ hissed Sam as he 
regained control and turned his white 
face from the sight of himself lying 
down there, but Rett was reaching for 
another stone, and with a muttered 
curse Sam let the charging horse go. 

Rett turned into the woods and has- 
tened on. She told herself fiercely that 
it was not true; but she dared not risk 
meeting another lest conviction be 
forced into her heart. She tore through 
the woods, unmindful that the under- 
orush was snagging the clothes that 
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were the envy of the neighborhood. 

At last she reached the spot that had 
been paradise to her for these spring 
weeks. It was a jut straight out from 
the mountain, completely screened from 
view of passers on the path. But there 
was no one on the rock to greet her 
with admiring eyes and caressirg voice. 
And too weak longer to push certainty 
away from her, Rett sank down under 
its dead weight. 

Rett’s mother had been a sweet- 
tempered little schoolteacher from 
the North, with sentiment unbal- 
anced by sense. She had married 
Si Adams because he told her his 
life would be blue as the peaks of 
the Ridge unless she did. After- 
wards she had spent a great deal 
of her time gazing wistfully across 
at that long stretch of purplish 
blue, and when her little girl was 
born, she had been startled to find 
the child’s eyes filled with just that 
blue; and after that she had looked 
into the child’s eyes instead. The 
life she had dreamed of was the 
character nourishment she fur- 
nished the child, and then, when 
Alvaretta was fourteen, she had died 
and left the girl to her father and a 
yearning after something finer than is 
found on the rough sides of the Ridge. 

The girl thought the something had 
come to her when Ralph Herrick came 
into her life. She had met him at the 
camp-meeting in the valley, and she 
had experienced a change of heart not 
in accordance with the preacher’s ex- 
hortatioiis. To the unsophisticated 
girl, huagry for her woman’s birth- 
right, yet averse to the crude love- 
making of the mountaineers, Herrick’s 
polished, insinuating address and made- 
to-order clothes had filled the gap 
across which her mother had gazed at 
the blue of the mountains. 

She clutched the rock until its rough 
edge cut into her flesh as she went over 
it all. Herrick had been so seduc- 
tively tender, and she had been so pas- 
sionately happy! She could have 
bitten her tongue in two as she remem- 
bered how, only yesterday she, in her 
ideal of truth toward the man she loved, 
had told him she was a moonshiner’s 
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daughter. She had sobbed it out with 
her head against his breast, and, under 
the spell of his love-making, had told 
him about the still. How he must have 
laughed in his black heart while he 
kissed her into a delirium of bliss, and 
told her nothing mattered while she 
loved him. 

She sprang up and flung out her 
clenched hands to the sky. And if the 
hate in her heart could have reached 
Herrick’s there would have been a gov- 
ernment position open to applicants. 
It seemed to her that her heart nust 
burst with its mad throb for rev -nge, 
and she walked on swiftly to give some 
vent to the insurgent energy of her 
soul. So absorbed was she that she 
started back in dismay when a 
sudden turn brought her up against a 
horseman, a young mountaineer of mag- 
nificent physique and the look of a man 
not averse to dying with his boots on. 

‘‘Humph! ye don’t seem any too 
glad to see me, Rett,’’ he said, his blue 
eyes steely as the glint of his gun. 

He was an animal masterpiece, 
bespeaking all the possibilities of 
reckless might, and the girl saw 
and put forth her hand to the tool 
of her vengeance. She looked at 
him and said simply :— 

‘* Jim, dad’s took.”’ 

Jim eyed her suspiciously as he 
replied : 

‘* Yes, I heard it in the valley.’ 

‘* You know who done it ?”’ 

‘* Folks says——”’ 

‘* Folks says what ?’’ 

Her eyes flashed aggressively 
into his as he paused. He met 
her look a moment, then seized 
her shoulder in a_ threatening 
grip. 
‘Rett Adams, do you keer fer 
that feller ?’’ he demanded, his eyes 
glinting murderously from between 
half-closed lids. 

‘* Keer fer him! eer fer him!’’ she 
cried, vehemently. She paused to re- 
cover herself, then she went on calmly: 
‘‘Jim, I wouldn’t have ye when ye 
asked me. Do you want me yet?’ 

‘* You know,’’ he answered, his steely 
eyes soft as a babe’s. 

‘* Well, if you want me bad enough 
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to help me git even with that sneak 
Herrick fer pullin’ dad, I'll marry ye 
any time ye say.’’ 

‘“'Ye mean that, Rett ?’’ 

‘* You kin shoot me dead if I don’t.”’ 

‘* By God, I will. Kiss me, then.’ 

He pulled her toward him, but the 
tender memory of those other kisses 
hurt, and she shrank back. 

‘* No, no, not till I’ve fixed him. I 
can't live while he’s alive. 

‘‘ Where is he?’’ asked Jim, finger- 
ing his gun. 

‘* Don’t be a fool. Shoot him, and 
then have the law between us ?’’ 

Jim’s eyes darkened discontentedly. 

‘* What'll I do then ?’’ 
lenly. 


’ 


he asked sul- 


‘Come up about dusk. I'll have 
him come too.’’ 

‘* He won't be fool enough 

‘‘T’ll bring him—the sneak—some- 


how.”’ 

‘* An’ then what ?’’ 

‘‘Jim, this is my game, an’ I'll do 
my own playin’! Bring 
a good long rope, and 
don’t y’ dare shoot unless 
he gits the best of us. 
Shootin’s too good fer 
him.’’ 

The gleam in her eyes 
satisfied Jim. 

‘All right, I'll git a 


rope at Connor’s,’’ he 
said, docilely. 
‘““And have evidence 


agin us! That's bright 
| fer a man o’ your age. 
| You git a rope where no 
* one sees ye, an’ keep 
| yerself under cover till ye 
git to our place. Hurry, 
I hear someone comin’. 
— Good-bye.”’ 
Rett. She turned 
woods again, and ran on down the 
road. Herrick had been staying at 
the hotel near the base of the mountain, 
and as it occurred to her that he might 
have gone away, she broke into a mad 
run, in a frenzy of fear lest he had es- 
-aped her vengeance. But as she neared 
the grounds she saw him sitting by the 
spring, which he had jestingly called 
the mainspring of the summer resort. 


into the 
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The Vengeance 


He looked up carelessly, and for an 
instant his face betrayed his dismay, 
but he instantly recovered himself. 

‘“Why, Rett,’’ he said, and she 
quivered under the caress of his voice, 
‘*have you come to see why I failed 
you? I have been ill all day, sweet- 
heart.’’ 

He reached for her hand, and she felt 
his eyes searching her face. To conceal 
her knowledge she covered her eyes, 
and said, brokenly :— 

‘*O Ralph, they’ve took dad.”’ 

Rett’s mother had taught her good 
English, and she had never before for- 
gotten herself with Herrick. Hesmiled 
under cover of his mustache. 

‘*What? Who?’’ he asked. 

‘* The officers,’’ sobbed Rett. 

‘‘’There, there, don’t cry, sweet- 
heart, we'll get him out some way,”’ he 
said, soothingly, and Rett caught the 
relief in his tone. 

‘* But I’m afraid up there alone. I 
thought you would come up an’ stay 
with me to-night, Ralph,”’ 

He looked at her sharply. Her in- 
nocent eyes met his appealingly. She 
was wondrously beautiful, well worth 
the risk of a man’s life to hold in his 
arms, yet Herrick hesitated. She did 
not know now, but on her way back 
she might learn the truth, and then 
he could not be sure of her. 

‘* There is a lot of still things in the 
shanty, and some whiskey,’’ she went 
on. ‘‘ What if the officers should come 
there to-night? ”’ 

She saw his eyes light with eager- 
ness and her hate rose so furiously she 
laid her face against the tree. 

‘* There, don’t cry, Rett. Of course 
I’ll come, but you mustn't tell anyone, 
or folks—”’ 

She looked up wonderingly and he 
could not say it. What a child she 
was ! 

‘“You must go now. I don’t want 
you on the road after dark. And go 
through the woods, so that no one can 
taunt you about your father. Will you 
do that for me, Rett ?’’ 

‘*'Yes,’’ she said shyly, and added 
hastily as he bent to kiss her, ‘‘ some 
one is coming.”’ 

When she was out of his sight she 
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made a detour to the side entrance of 
the hotel and sought out the husband 
of the lady for whom she sometimes did 
laundering. He was the resident phy- 
sician, and under pretence of a raging 
toothache she secured a_ sleeping 
draught. 

It was growing dusk when she 
reached home. Jim sat on the steps, 
his gun across his knees. He looked at 
her expectantly. 

‘* Have you got the rope ?’’ she asked. 

He pulled it from under him. 

‘* All right ; come in.’’ 

He followed her and sat down on one 
of the three wooden stools in the shanty, 
his gun still across his knees. 

‘“Well?’’ he said. 

‘* He’s comin’.’’ 

She drew the sleeping draught from 
her pocket and held it out to view. 

‘** Pizen ?’’ he asked, with the repug- 
nance of the man who deals out ven- 
geance with a gun. 

‘* Only somethin’ to make him sleep a 
while. Now go in there. If I-can’t 
get him to take this I'll call, an’ you 
kin put a hole in ’im, but mind ye don’t 
kill ’im.”’ 

‘*T’d ruther do it first. Seems kinder 
low not to go fer ’im open.’’ 
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‘‘Did he go fer dad open?’’ she 
flared. 

‘No, I reckon not. Well, it’s your 
say an’ my do, but after to-night—’’ 

‘Tt’ll be anything you say, Jim. 
Now go in.”’ 

Jim entered the next room. It was 
a box of a place, but to him it was a 
sacred shrine, for it was Rett’s room, 
and it was dainty with pictures and 
pretty trinkets suggestive of Rett’s fine- 
ness and superiority over the other 
women in the region. He seated him- 
self gingerly on the bed, his gun in his 
hands, and waited. After a long time 
Rett suddenly opened the door, but 
waved him back as he rose. 

‘* He hain’t come yet. I only wanted 
to tell ye not to mind if ye hear him 
gittin’ luny about me. I’ll jist be draw- 
ing ’im on.”’ 

‘* He’d better not let me hear ’im. I 
can’t stand much o’ that, Rett.’’ 

She advanced into the room. 

‘*T’ll let ye kiss me if ye be good, 
Jim.”’ 

She could not repress the shudder that 
shook her as he seized her, but he did 
not understand, and kissed her again 
and again before she escaped. 

Herrick came soon afterwards. 
was in the doorway. 
put his arm about her. 

‘* That was a tough tramp, but you 
are worth it, sweetheart,’’ he said gaily. 

‘‘ Are you tired? I will get you a 
glass of whiskey,’’ she said. 

He let her go, and with a laugh at 
the smallness of the drink she brought 
him, swallowed it at one gulp. 

‘‘ Heavens! if that’s the stuff they 
make they ought to go to the pen,’’ he 
sputtered. 

‘It’s nasty, isn’t it?’’ she said inno- 
cently. 

‘“Worst I ever found. Give me 
something to take the taste out of my 
mouth.’’ 

Rett feared to dilute the medicine she 
had put into his whiskey, and with a 
woman’s quick resource lifted her face 
to be kissed. 

With a murmur of delight in her 
he took her in his arms and drew her 
face down to his. She lay passively, 
but he could feel her heart beat tumult- 


Rett 
He sat down and 
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uously against his. He did not know 
that in that heart was venom more 
deadly than a rattler’s, and he held her 
close until the drug took effect and his 
head began to rest heavily against her’s. 

At last she knew he was asleep. For 
a little while she lay quiet, trying to 
make believe that her happiness of yes- 
terday was true, but the truth kept its 
torturing light in her eyes, and she laid 
him gently back against the door and 
called Jim. 

With cautious fingers they wound the 
rope about his body, and when he was 
helplessly fettered, Jim said: ‘‘ What 
air ye goin’ to do with ’im, Rett?”’ 

‘‘T’ll tell ye when the time comes. 
Lay down till he wakes up,’’ answered 
the girl. 

Mystified, Jim stretched his long 
length upon the bed in the corner and 
was soon asleep. The girl sat on the 
floor beside Herrick, looking from him 
to Jim. In feature and proportion he 
could not compare with the mountain- 
eer, but there was about him that some- 
thing which belonged to the world be- 
yond Jim’s mountains. She wondered, 
in her dumb misery, why fate had 
tricked her so. Why could it not have 
been real, the dream she had believed 
in all these weeks ? 

She saw the edge ofa letter protruding 
from a pocket, and with a sudden jeal- 
ousy she took it out. It was evidently 
a letter he had written and not mailed, 
for it was sealed and addressed, Miss 
Amy Newton, Pittsburg. 

Without shame she opened it and 
saw, ‘‘ My little sweetheart.”’ 

Purple with jealous rage her eyes 
flew over the endearments, and when 
she reached the end she leaned over and 
deliberately spat in the sleeping man’s 
face. 

Then, without another movement, 
she waited for him to come out of his 
sleep. When he stirred uneasily she 
woke Jim and sent him to get his horse 
ready. When he came back she was 
gagging Herrick with an apron. The 


look in the trapped man’s eyes was a 
doomed soul’s shriek. 

‘‘Put him on the horse, Jim, I’m 
goin’ to take ’im to Pine Cliff,’’ she 
said quietly. 
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Jim picked up Herrick and carried 
him out. Rett brought the coil of rope. 
In silence Jim tied Herrick to the 


horse, and in silence they started on 
their way, Jim leading the horse, Rett 
following. 

Jim was absorbed in his surmises as 
to what was coming, and Rett was pos- 
The man on 


sessed by her vengeance. 

the horse was 

praying the 

God he had 

for years for- 

gotten to 

send a trav- 

eler down 

that desolate | 

road. But 

the proces- 

sion moved 

on and no 

one came. 
Slowly, si- 

lently, they 

toiled up 

through the 


** You won't do it Rett, you can’t.” 


gloom, the nerve strain of each moment 
making an endless way of the two miles 
of winding road. Suddenly Jim stopped, 
and Herrick guessed that the mountain- 
eer’s keener ears had caught footfalls. 
A wild surge of hope quivered through 
the bound man. Then Jim led the horse 
into the woods and stood waiting. The 
torturing sound of hoof-beats approach- 
ing drove Herrick mad. With the des- 
peration of despair he struggled to send 
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a cry past that choking gag, and suc- 
ceeded in making an inarticulate gurgle. 
Instantly Jim’s fingers closed round his 
throat. Then they went on. 

As they reached Pine Bluff the clouds 
that had blackened the sky shifted, and 
the moonlight came in thick streams 
through the shadows of the trees. Jim 
stopped the horse and looked at Rett. 

“Tie this end 
round his body, un- 
der his arms,’’ she 
said, holding out one 
end of the long rope 
she held. 

‘* His body ?”? ex- 
claimed Jim. He 
had thought she 
meant to hang Her- 
rick. 

She motioned im- 
patiently and he 


obeyed. 
‘* Wait here,’’ she 
said quietly, and 


began to drag Her- 
rick to the edge of 
the bluff. And then 
Jim understood 
Thirty below 
was an open cave, 
near which no man 
or beast knowingly 
ventured, for in its 
dark crevices lay 
scores of copperhead 
snakes. ‘The place 
was called Copper- 
head Cave. Jim 
staggered back. 

“God ‘lmighty! 
Rett, not that!’’ he 
cried in awful hor- 
ror. 

‘‘ What else?’’ she 
‘‘He’s pizener than 


? 


feet 


said defiantly. 
any snake there 

‘QO my God!” cried Jim, 
stumbled out of sight and hearing. 

At the very edge Rett bent over Her- 
rick. 

‘Do you know where ye’re goun’?”’ 
she asked slowly. ‘‘ Yer goun’ dowr 
into Copperhead Cave.”’ 

Drops of agony came out on Her- 
rick’s brow, and the anguish in his 


and 
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eyes went searching through her for 
pity and found none. She removed the 
gag, for her vengeance would not be 
complete without his pleading, and the 
pleading came. 

‘* Rett, Rett, sweetheart, you won’t 
do it, you can’t do it.”’ 

‘*T’m not your sweetheart. Call Amy 
Newton,” she said, bitterly. 

‘Oh you won’t do it, 
can’t do it. Til 
get your father out 
Be 

She began to 
push him out into 4 
space. He shriek- 77, 
ed for her to shoot 
him, hang him, 
anything but this, 
and he sobbed con- 
vulsively between 
his pleadings. But 
her only reply was 
the slow, steady 
increase in his 
descent. Down, 
down he went, and 
he prayed God to 
make him mad as 
he vainly tried to 
butt his head 
against the rock. 
Down, down until 
he heard horrible 
rustlings, and the 
stench nauseated 
him. 

Then suddenly 
there was a jar, 
and he $wung in mid-air, sus- 
pended from a jut of rock 
that had caught the rope 
where it was passed round 
his body. ‘The moon was un- 
der cloud again, and Rett 
could not see. She pulled on the 
rope to test it. He shrieked again and 
she dropped the end she held and fled to 
Jim. The rope slid past Herrick, and 
as it struck below a chorus of hisses 
made his blood thick with horror. The 
rope holding him, drawn tense by his 
weight, was cutting into his flesh, but 
the dread of that horror below crowded 
the pain from his consciousness. 

He dared not shriek now, for if Rett 


Rett—you 
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knew he had fallen short of the fate she 
had meted out for him, she would 
return and dislodge him. He must 
give them time to get out of hearing. 

So he hung there with the endurance 
of hope and tried, with the promise of 
a better life, to bribe the God he had 
ignored into letting him escape from 
the fate his treachery merited. 

The rope cut cruelly, but the moon 
kept flashing behind 
the clouds, and he 
dared not move in 
the darkness lest he 
dislodge his life line. 

Then the physical 
anguish absorbed 
him utterly, and he 
shrieked, but the 
noise brought only 
its echo. He had 
no idea how long he 
had been there. In 
that grim solitude 
time was not. His 
lips were stiffening 
with the awful 
agony when he 
heard a sound, as of 
footfalls, on the 
bluff. He forced a 
cry through his 
swollen throat, and 
a voice called :— 

** Where air ye?”’ 

‘*‘Hurry!’’ be- 
sought the tortured 
man. 


oF OSSE 
VOMMOLF 





“MV; 


ae “Well, if that 
"in, durn, frisky moon’d 


quit playin’ peek-a- 

boo with the clouds fer a while, 
I could—God ’Imighty !” 

A sudden flirt of cloud had 


shown them to each other. The 
man was Si Adams. 
They stared hard, and Herrick’s 


features began to work. 
‘*T reckon y’ didn’t mean to call 


me,’’ said Adams, grimly. ‘‘ Who put 
ye there ?’’ 

_—— 

‘Rett! My Rett?” 


‘* Yes—and Jim.’’ 
‘‘God ‘lmighty! and I thought the 
girl needed—the rest of the sentence 
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trailed off into something inarticulate. 

For a full minute there was silence. 
Then through the murmurings which 
sounded continuously in his ears Her- 
rick heard the words repeated again and 
again: ‘‘ Rett, my Rett.’’ 

Once more he forced the cry through 
his throat: ‘‘ Help!”’ 

Si Adams stood up. ‘‘I reckon it 
must take a woman to hate like that,’’ 
he said. Then, with the sudden de- 
cision natural to him, he whipped out 
his knife and cut a long, slender branch 
from a birch tree close at hand. Next 
whittling off the twigs he left a small 
stump which, growing near the thicker 
end, formed a rough crotch. This done, 
he lay flat on his stomach and, leaning 
far over the edge of the cliff, lowered 
his pole carefully until the hook caught 
the slack rope which hung downward 
from the unfortunate man below. The 
next moment Si had the end of the rope 
in his hands, and bracing his lanky legs 





mt fee N Mrs. Leslie Carter’s brilliant 
stage career, two contrasting 
scenes stand out strongly. Nine 

=] years of work, of sincere, tire- 
less, endless study, such as few actresses 
undergo, passed between the two most 
memorable nights in her professional 
publicity. The first was November 
roth, 1890, when she made her stage 
début at the Broadway Theater, in 
‘*The Ugly Duckling,’’ the other was 
January gth, 1899, when she revealed 
her embodiment of ‘‘Zaza’’ to New 
York. 

The first scene in the Carter drama is 
memorable principally in its contrast to 
later occurences. Louise Dudley, of 
Lexington, Kentucky, had married 
Leslie Carter, of Chicago, and, as his 
wife, had figured prominently in West- 
ern smart society. The causes and ac- 
complishment of their legal separation 
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against a jutting fragment of rock, was 
hauling vigorously at the line. Then 
with a final heave he brought the dead 
weight of the body to the cliff where he 
stood, and jerked it to its feet. Her- 
rick’s knees were like water beneath 
him, and as Adams released his grip he 
fell limply to the ground, writhing in an 
agony of nervous collapse awful to see. 

Si watched the contorted face with an 
expression of mingled contemptand pity. 

‘*Wall,’’ said he, ‘‘ Rett’d be satis- 
fied now, I reckon,’’ and with that he 
turned on his heel and strode off to look 
for help. 

* * * * * * 

Two hours later, as the dawn filtered 
grayly through the mountain mist, Si 
Adams reached his home. A horse and 
buggy stood before the shanty, and as 
Si came up the path the door opened 
and old parson Fuller of the village 
church came out. Jim had been in 
haste to claim his reward 





had been notorious and had stimulated 
enough curiosity to draw a large and 
rather bitter audience to the Broadway 
Theater to see the débutante. The 
spangled cynics of Broadway assembled 
to deride. New York first-nighters 
can be very cruel; not the noisily an- 
tagonistic cruelty of the Londoners, 
but coldly silent, actually freezing all 
the hopeful warmth of the anxious 
actor. Such was the audience that 
greeted Mrs. Carter. It had every op- 
portunity to satisfy its bitterness. She 
was crude and amateurish, but she 
struggled against hopeless odds. Even 
endowed with her present developed 
genius she could have made nothing of 
‘‘The Ugly Duckling,’’ the play that 
Paul M. Potter had written for her. Ad- 
ded to her inexperience Mrs. Carter was 
so frightened on the first night that, as 
she describes it, ‘‘ I stood in the wings 
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and heard my cue, yet was so numbed 
that I could not move. Mr. Belasco 
actually pushed me on the stage.’’ 
After ‘‘The Ugly Duckling,’’ Mrs. 
Carter retired, a target for shafts of 
satirical ridicule and tradesmen’s dun- 
nings. She was sued for many things, 
including the gowns of exceptional 
beauty which had been the only success 
of ‘‘ The Ugly Duckling,’’ and for the 
cabs that had taken her to and from 
the theatre, the latter suit bringing 
forth a famous facetious poem called 
‘** Carter’s Little Livery Bills.’’ 

The scene of January 9th, 1899, was 
opposite in every detail. New York 
had heard of Gabrielle Réjane’s Pari- 
sian success in ‘‘ Zaza,’’ but who in 
America could duplicate the perform- 
ance of the deep-eyed, passionate 
Frenchwoman? New York had heard 
of Mrs. Carter’s triumph in the same 
play in Washington, but did the Amer- 
ican metropolis everaccept unquestioned 
the dramatic verdict of any other 
native city? The audience was repre- 
sentative of society and of its imi- 
tators, fashionably dressed by the same 
modistes and tailors. The habitual 
first-nighters of this city are an odd 
and interesting congregation. A bur- 
lesque actress has dubbed them the 
‘*death watch.’’ Of the majority of 
the men a wit has said: ‘‘They have 
paresis at one end, gout at the other, 
and Bright’s disease in the middle.’’ A 
more cynical, cold-blooded, overfed lot 
of people rarely gather in a theatre. 
Mrs. Carter appeared before them and 
actually triumphed. Through the vary- 
ing moods of ‘‘ Zaza,’’ progressive, de- 
velopmental and passionately culmina- 
tive, she carried them rapt, spell- 
bound, hardly realizing the wonderful 
art that so completely swept critical 
estimation aside in a riot of emotion. 
As scene after scene was disclosed, the 
pitiful tale wetting the auditors’ faces 
with tears drying them with the sunshine 
of sympathetic smiles, and then flushing 
them with the excitement of beating 
hearts and pulses, that glittering multi- 
tude sat raptand speechless. Sostunned 
was it that the applause at the ends of the 
acts did scant justice to the disclosures. 
The wonderful woman kept mounting 
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higher and higher on the ladder that 
only genius can climb. Finally she 
reached the very topmost rung, the 
dizzy height of that fourth act. The 
surpressed, muffled excitement became 
almost painful. Even the dramatic 
critics, the Sphinxes of the Rialto, 
leaned forward in the intensity of their 
scrutiny. At last the climax came, 
that great soul-stirring redemption of 
the fallen woman, her realization of her 
depravity and her vehement denuncia- 
tion of vice. ‘Time and time again the 
climax seemed to have been reached, 
but Mrs. Carter still climbed on to un- 
discovered heights of passionate frenzy. 
Finally the audience could no longer 
contain itself, and it burst into mad 
applause and cheers, drowning the last 
words of the hysterical woman before 
them. As she fell back against the 
mantelpiece exhausted and trembling, 
the tears streaming down her face, that 
audience of spangled cynics cheered 
and yelled in tumultuous enthusiasm. 
All over the house people arose, some 
standing on their chairs, waving hand- 
kerchiefs and programmes in fanatical 
irresponsibility. Mrs. Carter had tri- 
umphed. 

Viewed at a dispassionate distance of 
years Mrs. Carter’s victory is none the 
less complete. That of the play is, 
however. ‘‘ Zaza’’ i§ a purely theatric 
fabric, devised rather to exhibit the 
range of a richly endowed woman than 
to satisfy the mind with a well-rounded, 
reasonable narrative. But all of the 
stage devices and artifices employed in 
construction could not have made 
‘*Zaza’’ interesting if it had not told 
a fundamentally human and appealing 
story. During the nine years between 
the two contrasting evenings of Mrs. 
Carter’s career she worked daily more 
than the eight hours of the day laborer, 
tirelessly and sincerely. On November 
1st, 1891, the then inconsiderable actress 
enacted the title role in ‘‘ Miss Helyett,’’ 
an adaptation by David Belasco of a 
French musical farce. Financially it was 
successful, but it did not materially ad- 
vance Mrs. Carter’s artistic standing. 
Her part of a Quaker girl, who during a 
visit to frisky Ostend falls down a hill, 
lands head-first in a bush, is sketched 
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in that position by a gay Parisian, and 
thenceforward searches for the man who 
has seen her thus and therefore must 
marry her, according to her father’s 
Quaker beliefs, was an easy task and 
she accomplished it gracefully and 
charmingly 

After two weeks of provincial trial, 
Mr. Belasco produced ‘‘ The Heart of 
Maryland,’’ on which he had been at 
work for many years, at the Herald 
Square Theater, on October 22d, 1895. 
In that Mrs. Carter more than indicated 
the emotional power that has since 
made her famous. The Belasco war 
play starts and ends poorly, but the 
second and third acts are as good melo- 
drama as has ever been written. The 
end of the second is hardly overshad- 
owed by the climax of the third, when 
Maryland Calvert fights desperately to 
save her Northern lover who is escap- 
ing from a Southern prison in an old 
church. Wrenching a bayonet from a 
table where it does duty as a candle- 
stick, she tigerishly stabs the man who 
gives an order to shoot the fleeing 
soldier. By conjuring up memories of 
his old love for her, she persuades the 
sentinel to fire into the air. But a 
command is given to ring the bell in 
the tower, the signal that a prisoner 
has escaped. Crying hysterically, she 
mounts the steeple steps, running, 
stumbling, crawling, a white figure in 
the black tower that stands specter-like 
against the moonlit sky. A last she 
reaches the top. The great bell begins 
to move. Far out into the night she 
flings the lantern that has lighted her 
to her lover’s rescue, and as the mighty 
gong swoops towards her, she grabs the 
clapper and swings to and fro, a human 
muffler, madly waving in the silent 
night which she herself keeps silent. 

During the years between ‘‘ Miss 
Helyett’’’ and ‘‘ The Heart of Mary- 
land,’’ Mrs. Carter studied and private- 
ly acted, with Mr. Belasco as the sole 
auditor, forty parts in the standard 
drama, from the declamation of Shake- 
speare to the emotion of French melo- 
drama, from the formality of Sheridan 
comedy to the friskiness of French farce. 
Every one of the parts was studied, re- 
hearsed and acted as carefully and com- 


pletely as though a crowded house was 
to see the performance. And the ap- 
plication did not end with the “ first 
night,’’ but only started in anew at that 
point, restudying and perfecting. Thus 
she was trained in the system of the reper- 
tory stock company that turned out the 
great actors ofold. ‘‘ Ofall the parts,’’ 
Mrs. Carter has said, ‘‘ Seatrice, in 
‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ and Leah, 
in ‘ Leah, the Forsaken,’ helped me the 
most.’’ On April 9, 1898, Mrs. Carter 
made her London début as J/aryland 
Calvert at the Adelphi. Her success 
was instantaneous and positive. Roy- 
alty went to see and congratulate her, 
but unlike an American actor-author 
who played there about the same time, 
she did not use posters on her return to 
America showing the Prince of Wales, 
a crown on his head, leaning far out of 
the royal box, clapping madly, and 
backed by various royal ladies, also 
adorned with crowns, and smiling ap- 
provingly in a way that was a credit to 
their royal deportment and the Amer- 
ican lithographer. Mrs. Carter’s nat- 
ural breeding would steer her clear of 
such an absurdity. It is regretable that 
it has not kept her from some of the 
advertising methods she has employed. 
As a corset endorser she stands alone, 
and an art less brilliant than hers might 
have suffered a total eclipse from her 
testimony that her dramatic teacher 
dragged her about the floor by her hair 
that she ‘‘ might realize physical suffer- 
ing ’’ and further aided her histrionic 
development by kicking her in the 
spine. Her latest declaration that she 
does not act Du Barry but that she zs 
Du Barry, is another of these depressing 
shadows on the clear brilliancy of talent. 
Still, in these efforts for publicity, Mrs. 
Carter but follows the lead of Sarah 
Bernhardt, on whom she has founded 
her dramatic methods. But the title of 
‘‘the American Bernhardt’’ is unfair. 
Mrs. Carter is too great an actress to 
be slurred by even the most vaguely 
suggested implication that she is a sort 
of suburban substitute for greatness. 
Since the long run of ‘‘ Zaza’’ at the 
Garrick, there has been no question as 
to her position. Her successes now are 
accepted enthusiastically, but without 
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surprise, as the best achievements of 
other acknowledged leaders such as 
Duse, Marlowe and Mrs. Campbell. 
On April 16th, 1900, Mrs. Carter showed 
herself as Zasa in London, duplicating 
her American success. ‘‘ Du Barry,’’ a 
sort of dramatic three-ring circus, sur- 
passing anything ever seen here in pic- 
torial beauty, and giving Mrs. Carter 
the sort of exhibition part that Sardou 
used to write for Bernhardt, was re- 
vealed in Washington for a few per- 
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formances before its New York produc- 
tion at the Criterion ‘Theater, last 
Christmas night. Enthusiasm without 
surprise hailed its disclosure, and curi- 
osity and delight have attended its run. 
Whatever Mrs. Carter may achieve in 
the future, whatever victories may be 
in store for her, she will never surpass 
the tumultuous triumph of her New 
York first night in “Zaza,’’ an occa- 
sion that stands absolutely alone among 
dramatic events of this generation. 


MONGREL CHILD 
PRISON FOR JUVENILES 
By THOMAS W. 


STEEP 


Illustrations by W, J. GLACKENS. 


The John Worthy School is situated in the outskirts of Chicago’s great west side. 
the city maintains a prison for the housing of its juvenile offenders is known generally ; 


That 
yet, 


few are aware of the effect which prison life is having on Chicago’s up-growing generation of 


slum boys. 
most of them for indefinite periods ; 


Unfortunate male children are sentenced to this prison for prolonged terms, and 
they are kept behind locked doors and barred windows ; 


their view of life extends to a stone wall and no further. For offenses committed within the 


prison they are confined in solitary cells ; 


work, their meals and their dormitories. 
give the boys a kind of schooling ; 


since corporal punishment has been prohibited by 
the city council, another punishment for mild offenses, known as ‘‘ ploughing,’’ 
walking for a number of hours, has been devised. 


or circuitous 
Like adult criminals they march to their 


In justice, it is fair to say that the institution does 
it tutors them in manual training. 


Many of the children 


come from places worse than prisons—from fighting homes with drunken fathers and mothers, or 


from no homes at all. 
that they are born criminals ; 
them ; 
school for penitentiaries. 





SWAJRISON life gradually had 
} wrought upon Jeff until he 
feared it had an especial de- 
ge) sign to blot him out of exist- 

se ence. It was apparent to 
him that he would shrivel up—become 
as one of the bugs which often he saw 
darting in and out of the wainscoting in 
the dormitory, or cutting geometric 
lines across the dining-room table. He 
had reached the agonizing and humili- 
ating depth of despair where he was 
beginning to envy Sputt’s bland indif- 
ference. 

The monotonous white of the lime- 
washed walls, and the dead sterility of 
the verdureless, gravelly courtyard fill- 
ed the air with a desolation peculiar to 
the child’s prison. It seemed the sun 
had not shone into the place for months. 
The cold wind swooped over the wall, 


Still the John Worthy is a prison. 
it denies them the grace of feminine influence ; 
it makes them belligerent, cunning, tricky, sly, sneaky. 


It confirms the belief of the boys 
it humiliates 
It is a sort of a preparatory 


No one is to blame for it but the city of Chicago. 


piercing Jeff's scant garb and adding to 
the bitterness in his heart. He stood 
in the open, bare-headed, shivering, 
with trembling lip, watching Sputts, 
who was engaged in daubing the wall 
with its winter’s coat of whitewash. 
Something Sputts had said was cutting 
Jeff deeper than the chill of autumn. 
Jeff drooped his head, and Sputts, not- 
ing it, repeated with persecutive em- 
phasis :— 

“Yep! Thet’s wut he sez. He sez 
when Billy comes out t’ Hole Jeff goes 
in—thet’s wut he sez. And Billy comes 
out t’morrer, yeh know. I feel sorry 
fer yeh, Jeff, I do—vzt /’’ 

** Sure, did yeh hear him 
Sputts ?”’ 

‘On t’ dead. I 
pipe dream.”’ 

‘ Sa-a-ay, 


say ut, 


ain't givin’ yeh no 


Sputts. I’m-m-m-say—’”’ 
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“Wut?” 

**T’m-m-m-m—’’ 

‘*Well, why don’t yeh spurt ut 
out?”’ 

‘*Youse fellers—is allus—er—I’m 
gittin’ tired of this place.” 

‘*Ho-o-o-o!”’ Sputts shrilled with 
consequential ridicule. ‘‘ Ho-o-o-o! 
Wut yeh tink? Ho-o-0-0!” 

Boys whose incorrigibility and pa- 
rental neglect drive them into childs’ 
prisons learn to endure their suffering 
with the stolidity of men, and though 
they lack expression their pangs are no 
less vivid and poignant than are sor- 
rows to their elders. Jeff’s feelings were 
stifled within him; if his facility to cry 
had not long since been deadened he 
would not have suffered so much. 
Sputts had completed his job, had slid 
down the ropes by which he had climbed 
about the walls, and, with his brushes 
and buckets, had disappeared. Jeff did 
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“7 feel sorry fer yeh, Jeff, I do—nit.” 
not move at the departure of his com- 


panion. He stood still in the yard, his 
head dropped forward on his small 
chest, his hands in his pockets, clutched 
to his sides, his little shivering form 
standing in solitude before the white 
wall. 

He had become so weak, so miser- 
able. He pulled his hand from his 
pocket, and the sight of his scrawny 
fingers provoked a whimper. A lump 
of insufferable anguish arose in his 
throat, and when he had choked it back 
he felt it beating at the veins in his tem- 
ples and quivering at the nerves in his 
chin. At best Jeff was nothing but a 
ragamuffin. He had come to the John 
Worthy through no fault of his own, 
for his parents had made an orphan of 
him by dying of an alcoholic malady 
called the D. T.’s. Until he was made 
a prisoner, his hardy endurance, his 
roguish spirit, his supreme wickedness, 
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were those born of a life in the streets. 
But that was a long time ago—so long 
ago he hardly could realize that he, the 
then strong, intractable, untamable, was 
now the feeble, meek, cowed thing that 
he was. Of late the prison had dealt 
hardly with him. Its gloom, its servil- 
ity, slowly had sapped his health until 
only a wizened, bloodless shadow of his 
former self remained. Its unutterable 
horror found expression in the pallor of 
his face. As the brutal expend their 
strength upon the weak, so the boys of 
the John Worthy had learned to aim 
their blows at Jeff. Moreover, he had 
become sick, sick with fear, with keep- 
ing awake at nights, expectant, fearful, 
alert for the enemy’s death thrust. 

And now here was this taunt from 
Sputts. Jeff recounted the circum- 
stances: Billy had been committed to 
‘* The Hole ’’—or the solitary—because 
the superintendent had caught Billy 
beating him ; later Jeff himself had been 
detected in a self-defensive act, and, be- 
cause the cells were full, his punish- 
ment had been deferred. Sputts was 
right—he would have to go to ‘‘ The 
Hole’’ as soon as Billy came out; and 
Billy came out to-morrow. Oh, the 
terrors, the darkness, the silence of the 
solitary cells! Jeff coughed. His eyes 
traveled from the ground to the top of 
the wall. Just then the supper gong 
rang, and in a sense of habitual obedi- 
ence to it he turned instinctively and 
shambled toward the building. 

At supper, where the boys sat in long 
rows and exchanged their ruthless 
pother, Jeff munched small mouthfuls 
of food which he could not swallow. It 
was toward the end of supper, after the 
general hunger had been appeased, that 
Sputts, seated where the glow of an 
overhanging lamp emphasized his pres- 
ence, rose from his place and vocifer- 
ated in his most bickering tone :—- 

‘* Say, fellers, I feel sorry fer Jeff, I 
do. He goes inter t’ Hole t’morrer 
when Billy comes out. I feel sorry fer 
Jeff—nit /”’ 

Poor little Jeff was dazed. Scarcely 
realizing the enormity of his sudden au- 
dacity he grabbed the first thing his 
hand touched—a tin spoon—and hurled 
it across the table at Sputts. But the 
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spoon lacked carrying weight; it flew 
wide of its mark, and the blunder 
evoked a unanimous burst of derisive 
jeering. 

Restraining as best he could the 
choler and sense of loneliness and help- 
lessness within him, Jeff, after the 
others had clambered to the dormitory, 
lingered behind. The doom of to-mor- 
row was upon him. He hated to go to 
the dormitory—it would hasten his fate. 
In his irresolution he wandered, quite 
inadvertently he thought—yes, he would 
havesworn it was quite unintentionally— 
through the hallway into the courtyard. 

It was not yet dark, but the sky was 
murky and a lowering cloud was has- 
tening night with an impending storm. 
Jeff watched the cloud until, it seemed, 
his eyes had formed an alliance with it. 
How easily it moved over the wall and 
disappeared beyond! How free, he pon- 
dered, was that cloud to roam where it 
pleased, while he—he—! In fancy he 
felt himself carried off his feet and float- 
ing as the cloud. The cloud was all 
gone now, but it had left in its wake a 
suggestion, a hint. 

Jeff dropped his eye to the wall, and 
innocently, quite innocently, began to 
calculateits proportions. Sputts had neg- 
lected to take away the ropes, and these 
dangled from the top to near the ground. 

On a sand pile, which had been used 
in making mortar to mend the wall, lay 
some boards. The partition wall, which 
tan out forming the angle with the out- 
er rampart, separated the juvenile sec- 
tion from what was known as the Bride- 
well, where the men are kept. Through 
Jeff's mind flitted the remembrance that 
just at this place, several months ago, 
a number of the men prisoners had ef- 
fected their escape. 

Jeff turned on his heel and re-entered 
the building. He was disturbed by a 
temptation—a project. 

When he reached the dormitory the 
boys were indulging in the madcap joy 
of throwing their clothes at each other. 
Bed clothing was tossed about. Shoes, 
hurled by figures standing on cots, 
were flying through the air. 

‘* There he is !”’ 

Instantly a shower of thick-soled, 
nail-heeled footgear beat down upon 
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Jeff. Struggling and pawing the mis- 
siles away from him, the injured boy 
emerged in a fury of exasperation. 

‘* Youse fellers,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ youse 
fellers won't do thet much longer!” 
His finger was raised warningly. 

‘* Why ?” yelled Sputts. 

‘“Why? Why won't we? Why, 
Jeff, wut’s a goin’ teh stop us?” de- 
manded the others. 

‘*’Cause I’m goin’ teh git away from 
here—thet’s why !” 

‘‘How yeh goin’ teh do ut, Jeff? 
How yeh goin’ teh ?” 

‘**Q-o-o-0 yeh'll see.” 

‘‘ Ho-o-o-o yeh'll come back. No 
fear, yeh'll come back, Jeff, sneakin’ 
back like a dog—a dirty little onery 
poodle dog wut ain't got no otter home. 
Ho-o-o-o! Jeffs a goin’ teh leave us 
fellers! Ho-o-o! Goin’ teh leave us!” 

‘*Q-o-0-0 yeh’ll see,” insisted Jeff 
with the insecurity of one who has 
made a rash promise. 

In spite of his assertion Jeff was 
preparing to go to bed. 


II. 
The lights of the dormitory had gone 


“Running away to nowhere.”’ 

out. The evening’s jargon had sub- 
sided. Jeff had gone to bed but not to 
sleep. He lay on his cot, tossing ina 
tumult of worry. If it were not for the 
gloom of the Solitary, which even now 
in the darkness seemed to yawn for 
him, it would not beso bad. He was 
sure the boys did not believe his threat 
to leave. The impulse which had 
prompted the threat was taking strong 
root. To escape from prison, to prove 
that he meant what he said, to surprise 
the boys in the morning with the sight 
of his empty cot! Jeff sat up in bed. 
All the boys breathed alike except 
Sputts who, like a tyrant, snored loud- 
est, to show, as Jeff imagined, his dom- 
inance even in sleep. 

Jeff threw his bed coverings aside. 
He quietly felt for his clothes, pulled 
on his jeans, his little jerkin, and, with 
shoes in hand, crept softly out of the 
dormitory. Down the stairway he hast- 
ened toward the courtyard. Now as 
he slinked through the hallway it oc- 
curred to Jeff that his action was not 
unlike that of a skulking dog. The 
thought caused him to pause, startled. 

The wind was blowing hard, so that 
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if he made a little noise it would not 
matter. Half way across the yard, he 
sat down on the gravel to put on his 
shoes. The ropes which Sputts had 
forgotten were still dangling from the 
wall top. With the aid of the boards 
which he took from the sand pile he 
easily reached the ropes, and by dint of 
desperate effort, twisting and pulling 
until his fingers caught the top ledge, 
he pulled himself up and sat down. 
Fear seized him when he glanced 
back. 

The group of buildings lurked in the 
darkness like a crouching monster 
about to spring at him. He craned his 
head timidly and peered down on the 
opposite side of the wall. How was he 
to get down to the earth? Cogitating 
thus he noticed at some distance ahead 
black objects thrown up against the wall 
from the outside. It was necessary for 
him to avoid detection by the night 
watchmen, who were housed in the 
guard posts at opposite ends of the 
wall. So he crept on his stomach. He 
had crawled past the partition wall and 
was nearing the things thrown up from 
the outside when a noise in the men’s 
yard beneath, a scuffling of gravel, made 
his heart leap. It was a noise as of 
some one walking, but it ceased and he 
went on. It amazed him to find a 
number of timbers thrown up from the 
outside to near where he had crawled. 
Strange that he should be so fortunate. 
He threw his feet over, slid down the 
timbers and stood on the ground, stock- 
still, like a cage-bird which, on sudden 
liberation, had found its wings use- 
less. Across the field before him the 
lights of the city hung in a luminous 
haze. The clouds overhead rushed past 
like the current of a great river. The 
wind made the dead weeds rattle. 

Jeff realized in a general way the 
ethical necessity for his confinement in 
prison; he understood vaguely the Ju- 
venile Court Judge’s explanation that 
his unparented growth was a menace 
to society; yet he often had wished 
he could have been imprisoned some- 
where where his vision was not always 
broken by a stone wall. He had made 
up his mind he never could be happy so 
long as he was kept where he was. Now 
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the time was propitious for a change. 
Ill. 


A drop of rain struck Jeff on the 
cheek. It was a cold drop. He was 
beginning to shake. Over there were 
the lights of the city, but they were a 
long way off. Now the wind in the 
weeds became noisier. It was like a 
thousand soft whispers at first. In a 
minute, suddenly roaring, the thousand 
whispers coalesced into a voice, loud, 
terrific, saying :— 

‘He is guilty! He is running away ! 
He will be caught! Oh, he will be 
caught!’’ The rain came in more fre- 
quent spats and blurred the city lights ; 
they were so far off! Jeff stopped in 
the field. His hands were very cold. 
Remembering his threat he stumbled a 
few paces, but his steps lacked decision. 
An entanglement of rubbish tripped his 
feet and he fell over. He had nothing 
with which to wipe the wet from his 
face. The city lights hid behind a 
veil of thickly falling rain. The voice 
of the wind in the weeds grew 
louder. 

‘*He is running away. 
ning away. Hewill be caught. Run- 
ning away! Running away! Where 
to? Whereto? Where is he running 
to? Crazy! Crazy! Fool! Fool! 
Running away to nowhere! Oh, he will 
be caught! Running away to nowhere! 


He is run- 


Crazy! Crazy! Running away likea 
poodle dog, a dirty little, onery poodle 
dog!”’ 

Yes. Where was he running to? 


From misery, unhappiness and loneli- 
ness, but where to? He had not thought 
of that. To the city of course. But 
what comfort did the city hold out to 
him? Nothing but the streets, the hun- 
gry streets; the shelterless, hungry 
streets. 

He stopped and turned to scrutinize 
the prison buildings lying back there in 
darkness. At any rate, the prison was 
warm, the rain had never reached him 
there; his bed always had béen soft and 
clean; his food, such as it was, was 
never lacking. He could not leave it 
all in so much haste; he had been there 
too many years to shake it off in a mo- 
ment. He would give it a last look. 
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But he would ot go back to stay. 
IV. 

Climbing up the wall again, Jeff won- 
dered why the timbers, which chanced 
to be at his convenience, should have 
happened to be so adaptable for use as 
a ladder. On each side of one heavy 
seantling nails projected so that he had 
good footholds. How careless the 
guards were! The only evidence of 
their proximity was a light shining from 
a porthole in the wall-top guardhouse 
in the distance. Yet he dared not ex- 
pose himself, so, on his stomach, he 
started to crawl back to get a last 
glimpse of the prison. He would not 
go back to stay, only to look and think. 

He had gone but a few inches when 
he heard a peculiar sound; it was in 
the men’s yard. He listened. 

** Si-ss-t !”” 

Perhaps it was only the wind. 

‘* Si-ss-t!’’ This time it was louder 
and was followed by scuffling, like feet 
in the gravel. Then there was a low 
whistling, a low, penetrating whistling, 
a sort of an owl screech. What appear- 
ed to Jeff to be forms moved below. An- 
other whistle, a repetition of the owl 
screech, blurted through the night. In 
an instant Jeff understood. Quickly he 
raised his head and piped through his 
hands toward the guardhouse :— 


‘*Guards! Guards! Quick! Call 
t’ guards !”’ 

The gravel below shuffled. 

‘““T’ guards! TT’ guards! Quick! 
Quick! T’ guards! ‘T’ guards! T’ 
guards!’’ he shouted frantically. He 


stood up to give greater force to his 
call. The door of the guard house 
opened, throwing a flood of light to- 
ward him. Suddenly appreciative of 
his own exposure to betrayal he turned 
and ran in an opposite direction. 
Something, however, something like 
a sharp, hard hand reached out from 


the dark and hit him in the jaw. He 
staggered as if inadelirium. His feet 
carried him he knew not where. He 


reeled and tottered over the wall. 

He landed on the sand pile, which 
yielded slightly to his weight. His back 
was stiffening under him, not with pain, 
but with a numbness that robbed him 
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of the power to move. His little bony 
fingers wandered out, helplessly grasping 
the wet sand at his sides, the lights of the 
prison faded from his vision, his mind 
drifted into oblivion, and the rain beat 
down on his senseless body. 

V. 

‘* No bones are broken—all he needs 
is rest. He must be given light diet, 
such as broth and eggs, and perhaps a 
little wine occasionally.’’ 

Things were floating before Jeff's 
eyes as if the law of gravitation had 
been annulled. He was aware that a 
man had been leaning over him; then it 
dawned on him that he was in bed. 

‘‘For the life of me I can’t make 
out how the kid knew it was going to 
happen,’’ the superintendent was say- 
ing to the doctor. ‘‘Every man of 
‘em would have escaped if it weren't 
for his calling the guards when he did. 
The delivery was well planned and the 
men had nothing to do but climb over 
the wall. He’s a1 ttle hero, Jeff is.”’ 

The doctor examined Jeff’s jaw. 

‘* They must have struck him with a 
rock, didn’t they ?’’ asked the superin- 


tendent. 

‘* Yes, it was a rock,’’ 

‘‘He’s a little hero,’’ repeated 
the superintendent warmly; a little 


hero, I tell you. I never thought it 
was in him. He was to have been put 
in the Solitary to-day, but I guess—’’ 

After that the voices were inaudible 
to Jeff. It was nice to be in bed. He 
would sleep a long time. Some words 
gamboled in his brain. 

‘* For the life of me I can’t make out 
how the kid knew it. He's a little 
hero, he is. He was to have been put 
in the Solitary, but I guess— . Ho- 
0-0-0 yeh’ll come back. No fear, yeh’ll 
come back, Jeff, sneakin’ onery 
poodle dog wut ain’t Ho-o-0-o! 
Jeff's a goin’ teh leave us, fellers. Ho!’’ 

The doctor and the superintendent 
saw the small patient squirm and strug- 
gle in the bed. The boy’s pale, thin 
arm wandered out over the coverings as 
if feeling for something to throw. The 


little hand clasped a fold in the quilt 
and relaxed. They could see that he 
was tired and had fallen asleep. 

















Something like a sharp hard hand reached out from the dark and hit him. 
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Lead, kindly Light! amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on; 
The night is dark and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on; 


Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 








I was not ever thus, nor prayed 
that Thou 
Shoulds’t lead me on; 
I loved to choose and see my 
path ; but now 
Lead Thou me on; 
I loved the garish day, and 
spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will. Remem- 
ber not past years. 














So long Thy power has blessed me, sure it still 
1 Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile! 
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THE BARRED WINDOW 
By CHARLES RAYMOND MacAULEY 
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During a summer’s sojourn in the old homestead, which fronts upon the Boston Road, I came 
upon these manuscripts in an old leather trunk, hidden away under the accumulated dust and 
debris of more than a quarter of a century. As I perused them, memory carried me back to 
the time when, as a boy, I filled in a small segment of our family circle gatl 1ered about a 
roaring fire in the wide- throated grate, and listened, intent—and oft with hair on end—to the 
reading of them. They were written by my great grandfather, George Kendrick, and embrace 
his personal experiences covering a period from A.D. 1770 to A. D. 1817. They are now yel- 
lowed and deckle-edged with age; in some places the writing is wholly obliterated, with here 
and there a fragment torn away. Where the threads of the narrative, have become frayed or 
severed I have drawn and pieced them together to the best of my small abilities. And thus I 





give them to the world.—C. R. M. 


ZAIVER the sagged portal — 
ij whence we make entrance 
upon this history—appeared 
thesign,‘‘D. Burry, Contract- 
ing & Shipping.’’ The hum- 
ble, clap-boarded and weather-beaten 
frame structure from which it was 
swung formed the center of a wide cir- 
cumference of vast mercantile interests, 
through which my master had succeed- 
ed in amassing a considerable fortune. 
It stood upon Delaware avenue, be- 
tween Arch and Race streets, and front- 
ed the wide sweep of the river. 

I have ever been possessed of = 
restless spirit of the wanderer, and, 
the early springtime of the year of our 
Lord, 1773, I left my frontier home 
upon the shores of the Sandusky River, 
in Ohio. Journeying by easy stages, 
afoot and on horseback, though in truth 
more often afoot, I cameat length into the 
great city of Philadelphia. Being then 
a lad of little more than twenty years, 
and mindful of the fact that I must needs 
seek my fortune by another path than 
that of writing flighty sonnets and the de- 
livering of occasional humorous lec- 
tures, I sought and obtained employ- 
ment—I confess at a mere modicum per 
the month—of Mr. Daniel Burry, then 
the wealthiest merchant of that city. 

He was a Quaker of the sturdy and 





orthodox sort, and I remember, as 
though it were yesterday, how his 
quaint ‘thees ’ and ‘thous’ caught the 


fancy of my ear ; albeit they were some- 


times levelled at me in the way of stern 
reproof. 

For before all else my master despised 
alaggard. Being possessed of tremen- 
dous energy, he was ever ready to con- 
demn the lack of it in others. Many 
are the times I have seen him, through 
the open window, from over the danc- 
ing columns of figures in my ledger, 
bare his brawny arms and delve deep 
into the spicy hold of a merchandise- 
laden brigantine from India, and labor 
there, too, until the flickering lights of 
lanthorns succeeded that of the sun. 

It was come to be that time when 
autumn was slowly yielding up her 
charms to the frigid blandishments of 
winter that Mr. Burry said to me one 
evening, as I was closing up my books 
for the day :— 

‘« George, thou shalt take thy supper 
with me this ev ening. e 

‘“Thank you, sir,’’ I made answer. 
It was ever his way to commaad, and 
such was the force of his personality 
that obedience was wont to follow in 
its train. 

Of his domestic life I knew but little, 
save that which had been borne to my 
ears upon the tongues of busy gossips. 
That he had a son I was aware; as we 
walked together up the sharp incline to 
the level stretch of Arch street and 
thence to his home on Chestnut, near 
Fourth, he talked to me of him 

‘He is given,’’ he confided to me, 

‘to those vain pursuits of the devil— 
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music and art. Why, I have even 
caught him penciling the naked sem- 
blance of a female! I have watched 
thee closely, lad, and I believe that the 
influence of thy companionship will 
benefit him,’’ concluded my master as 
we arrived at his. doorway. 

As we sat at table—which was plen- 
tifully laden with plain, substantial fare 
—I knew that a guest, other than I, 
sat all unbidden there; and his name 
was Fear! I knew it by the instant re- 
laxation, like the throwing aside of a 
sombre mantle, when the master retired 
to give some instruction or other to his 
gardener. 

I seemed to have fallen immediately 
into the favor of Mistress Burry, a 
beautiful lady whose ebon hair was shot 
with premature gray at the temples. 
She descanted, in her own sweet way, 
upon the sunny land of her birth, and 
I learned much that interested me of 
Spain—that far-away country which 
has ever been associated in my mind 
with follies, frolic and flowers. 

Her son, Douglas—I could not bring 
myself to look upon him as the offspring 
of my master—was a pale, handsome 
stripling, then thirteen years of age, 
and, like his mother, the antithesis of 
the master at all points. I could scarce 
help but liken them to a pair of exotic 
flowers transplated from across south- 
ern seas to the bleak atmosphere of a 
windowless hothouse, fit only for the 
development of hardy, homely plants 
and the rank growth of weeds. 

The powerful mind of my master was 
in constant attendance upon the per- 
plexing problems of Colonial emancipa- 
tion. Shortly after that first visit, at 
his behest, I had taken up my board 
and lodge with him, and it followed, 
because of his preoccupation with other 
things, that the mistress, Douglas and I, 
were very often alone in the great house. 

The influence which the master had 
hoped that I would wield over his son 
was turned the other way about. 
Douglas possessed indeed a splendid 
mind, wholly artistic, and I found 
myself encouraging, to the best of my 
small ability, those finer intellectual 
qualities. Nay, I confess to it, I even 
envied him their possession, and tried 
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to emulate him; till it reached that 
point where I boggled at my daily task 
and took to scribbling silly sonnets. 

I shall never forget that evening 
when the master returned home early 
from a meeting in Carpenter’s Hall. 
Douglas was playing an air upon the 
violin, the Mistress was daintily step- 
ping through the intricate mazes of some 
graceful Spanish dance ; and I, bung- 
ling lubber that I was, was clapping 
my hands loudly in appreciation of their 
combined performance. I noticed a 
startled look steal into the mistress’s 
eyes as she stopped suddenly in the 
middle of her dance, and the sweet 
strains of the violin ceased, while I 
clapped my hands, stamped my feet 
upon the floor, and called energetically 
for more. 

‘* Enough of this devil’s nonsense !’’ 
exclaimed an angry voice at my elbow, 
and I wheeled about to discover the 
eyes of the master glowering into my 
own. 

I recollect that I essayed some lame 
excuse not worth the recording. 

‘*Knough,’’ said he sternly ; ‘‘ I give 
thee till to-morrow to take away thy 
clothes ; come then to the shop and re- 
ceive thy wage and I shall be quit of 
thee.’’ 

From that time until the ides of 
March I saw little of Mr. Burry. Dou- 
glas met me whenever occasion offered, 
and we enjoyed many delightful ram- 
bles together along the Schuylkill 
and the Wissahickon. Sometimes the 
mistress would join us; and often I 
have stood amazed at her irrepressible 
spirits, as her merry laughter would be 
sent echoing through the dreary forests. 

I had not succeeded in securing an- 
other position, and, in truth, would 
have been in bad case had it not been 
that Mistress Burry pressed upon me a 
weekly sum as tuition for sundry les- 
sons in English which I was supposed 
to give to Douglas. Though, if truth be 
told, I stood the more likely debtor in 
that regard. 

There came a period of several days 
near the middle of March during which 
I did not see my pupil. I was fuming 


and fretting one gusty evening in my 
lonely lodgings when 


there came a 
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note for me, by bearer, penned by Dan- 
iel Burry, in which he begged me to 
come at once to his house. 

Upon my arrival I was shocked to 
learn that both Mr. and Mistress Burry 
were mortally ill of typhoid fever, which 
was then epidemic in Philadelphia, due, 
doubtless, to the necessity of drinking 
the polluted waters of the Schuylkill. 
I was conducted immediately to the 
bedside of my one-time master. 

‘*T have made my mistakes, lad,’’ 
said he in a low voice, sympathetically 
vibrant, ‘‘ and I wish to correct at least 
one of them. I desire that thou shalt 
be the companion and tutor of my son 
until he shall have come to the age of 
twenty-one. Let him—’’ he paused a 
moment and sighed—‘‘ follow his artis- 
tic bent, if he will. It seemeth, lad, 
that every head 
was not made 
to wear a steel 
helmet. Teach 
him, I adjure 
thee, those 
sterling qual- 
ities of man- 
hood of which 
Iamconvinced 
thou art pos- 







sessed.’’ 
‘*And which 
you, sir,’ I 


answered him, 
‘‘have taught 
me the true 
value of.’’ 

‘*BRven to 
those clandes 
tine meet 
ings,’’ said he, 
with just the 
trace of a twin- 
kle in his fad- 
ing eyes. ‘‘ But 
I forgive thee, 
George. In- 
deed, I thank 
thee, since it 
brought a cer- 
tain pleasure to mine which they had 
seldom known.’ 

Here he fell into a peaceful sleep and 
I left him. That mundane sleep blend- 
ed imperceptibly into the eternal sleep 


jal 
= 


Tapped ... his head significantly. 


which knows naught of waking. With- 
in twenty-four hours of his passing the 
sweet mistress followed him, and I was 
left alone in the gloomy house with the 
frail and grief-stricken son. The bulk 
of Mr. Burry’s vast wealth he be- 
queathed to his son, to be administered 
by his brother Ronald, a shipmaster, 
then living in England. In the event 
of Douglas’ death before arriving at the 
age of twenty-one the entire fortune was 
to revert to his Uncle Ronald. There 
followed a list of legacies to the Quaker 
church and schools. Added to these was 
a codicil setting forth that I was to 
receive the sum of five hundred pounds 
the year, in return for which I was to 
act as companion and tutor to Douglas 
till he came of age. 

From frenzied grief over his loss— 
that of his mother necessarily 
struck the deeper—the youth 
lapsed into a 
pitiful lethar- 
gy. From out 
this danger- 
ous bog of de- 
spair I ulti- 
mately suc- 
ceeded in win- 
ning him, 
when we fe- 
ceived a message an- 
nouncing the coming 
of his Uncle Ronald. 

He arrived about 
the middle of the follow- 
ing September, submitted 
proofs of his identity to 
the proper authorities, 
took up his residence in 
the Chestnut street home, 
and at once assumed 
charge of the great es- 
tate. From the first, Doug- 
las and I were of two 
minds relative to him. I 
did not fancy him, while 






carr the lad seemed happy and 


content to listen by the 
hour to his wild tales of 
the sea, of which he possessed an ap- 
parently inexhaustible store. 

He was an under-sized man, but 
heavy, well knit together, and muscu- 
lar withal. A livid sear began near his 
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thin, sharp nose, upon the right cheek, 
and disappeared into the wiry black 
beard which grew abundantly from his 
cheek and chin. His discourse was 
thickly punctuated with sea terms ; oc- 
casionally he let slip an oath, the which 
he never failed to qualify by an obse- 
quious apology. 

Since the passing of the master it had 
been my wont to employ a few hours 
of my time each day in the little office 
on Delaware avenue, whence it was 
Douglas’ custom to accompany me. 
After I had finished my duties there we 
would ride or walk together to some 
picturesque spot, a semblance of which 
the lad’s deft fingers would transfer to 
canvas or paper. After the arrival of 
his uncle these pleasant peregrinations 
ceased their continuity, became spas- 
modic, and finally broke off altogether. 
For days at a time I could not induce 
him to even leave the dreary house. 

‘*T don’t think he’s riding on an even 
keel,’’ said Ronald Burry to me one 
day, ‘‘ perhaps we'd better call in a 
leech.’’ 

To this I agreed, and Burry called 
in a Doctor Miggle, whose shingle had 
but then recently been put out on the 
street, a few doors removed from ours. 

I did not like the look of him, maugre 
his silk tile, gold stick and elaborately 
engrossed certificate, which hung con- 
spicuously in his front parlor. When 
I pressed him for an opinion concerning 
the lad’s illness he blinked at me and 
tapped the top of his ill-shapen head 
significantly. 

Several times I surprised Burry and 
Doctor Miggle drinking and talking 
confidentially together. Upon more 
than one occasion these intercourses 
terminated in Bacchanalian riots that 
lasted far into the morning. 

During the following November 
Burry roughly forbade me to visit the 
lad’s room, and caused a brawny guard 
to be stationed before his door to the 
end that I might not call there surrep- 
titiously. I came to his room one 
evening, demanding admittance, but the 
guard interposed so strenuously that I 
was forced to bowl him over before I 
durst enter. 

I found the lad lying upon a sofa, 
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and, although his eyes were wide open, 
he did not appear to recognize me. | 
was trying to arouse him from his 
strange stupor when Burry strode fu- 
riously into the room and ordered me to 
leave. Believing that an altercation 
there might not result well for Douglas, 
I went out quietly enough. 

We had it out in the library, Burry 
and I. I have never seen a more fiend- 
ish expression settle upon the counten- 
ance of a mortal than sat upon his 
when I told him point blank my opinion 
of him. 

‘** You young hell-hound!’’ he roared, 
‘‘if I had a quarter-deck under me, by 
God, you'd swing to a yard-arm and 
sun dry—-damn my dead eyes if you 
wouldn't, you—’’ 

I interrupted him with a blow upon 
his foul mouth, and with that we went 
at it. 

Round and round the room we fought, 
overturning book-laden stands and 
chairs in our furious path. I recollect 
that we uptilted a cage containing a 
green parrot that Burry had brought 
with him, and it added its full share of 
falsetto oaths to the deep-toned ones of 
its maddened master. At length I got 
his back squarely against the great cen- 
ter-table and succeeded in holding him 
there. Inch by inch my hand crept to 
his hairy throat, and inch by inch he 
yielded till he was bent fair over the 
table with my hand clutching his wind- 
pipe. If I had known then that which 
I now know I should have throttled the 
miserable life out of him with as little 
regret as I should have bestowed upon 
a strangled mad dog. 

‘* Have you had enough ?’’ I shrieked 
into his purple face, from which his 
beady eyes were bulging. 

He had strength left to nod his head, 
and I released him and left the house. 

An hour later at the London Coffee 
House, at Front and High streets, 
whither I had come straight from my 
encounter with Burry, Doctor Miggle 
brought me a card. Hot-headed young 


dolt that I was I accepted the challenge, 
prevailed upon young Captain Chicker- 
ing, with whom I was having a glass, 
to support me upon the field, and be- 
fore the doctor left a meeting had been 
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atranged for the following morning 
upon the banks of the Wissahickon. 

It recurs to me as though it were but 
yester morn—that scene in the early 
twilight. The rip- 


On 


‘‘I thought it best to bring you 
here,’’ said he, ‘‘and now I want you 
to get well as a reward for the faithful 
attendance of Sis. You owe your life 
to her, George.’’ 





pling waters of 
the partially ice- 
bound creek, the 
silent, gloomy for- 
ests towering sen- 
tinel-like round 
about. 

We wasted little 
time in prelimina- 
ries. At the first 
passage of the 
blades I recog- 
nized the firm 
touch of the mas- 
ter. It was no slip 
that undid me, 
but clean and per- 
fect swordcraft. I 
felt a flash, as of 
red hot steel, kin- 
dled in my breast, 
the trees tilted to 
an acute angle; I 
remember marvel- 
ing at the strange- 
ness of it as the 
turf slanted up to 
meet me, and I 
lost further inter- 
est in ‘hat day’s 
proceedings. 

Also more than 
a score of others, 
for it was upon the 
twenty-third day 
after that fool- 
hardy meeting 
with Burry that 
I struggled feebly 
from the fever 
which had _ been 








Far be it from 
me to deny him. 
Stood I in pesses- 
sion of the nine 
lives of a feline 
happy should I 
be to be indebted 
to such fair mai- 
denhood for all of 
them. 

The year 1775 
had dawned before 
I was able to sit 
propped up overa 
mound of soft pil- 
lows. The Chick- 
ering home was 
located on Fourth 
street, directly op- 
posite the Burry 
house, the which 
I could glimpse 
from out my win- 
dow. I was sur- 
prised to see that 
a high brick and 
stone wall had 
been erected all 
about the grounds. 
I noted that a win- 
dow in the upper 
story, of what I 
knew to be an 
abandoned wing, 
was heavily bar- 
red. At times I 
could have sworn 
that I saw a white 
face behind it, and 
the gravest fears 
for the welfare of 


. 


? : okey alk ode Pc os 
consuming me I stood beneath the lamp of the... my friend and pu- 
to discover an Coffee House. pil were aroused. 


angel in the guise of Dorothy Chicker- 
ing bending over me. 

‘Don’t speak a word,’’ whispered 
she, as she placed one dainty finger 
upon my parched lips, ‘‘I’ll run and 
tell Jack that you’re better.’’ 

Captain Chickering came in presently 
and sat by the bedside. 


Chickering told me, when I was suf- 
ficiently recovered to sit by the window, 
that the lad, Douglas Burry, had be- 
come hopelessly insane; that he was 
kept a close prisoner, and that no one 
was allowed to see him. I learned also 
that Burry had taken a stand opposed 
to Colonial freedom, and had, for that, 
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and other reasons, come to be a very 
unpopular man. He told me, too, that 
no one was allowed within the walled 
grounds save Doctor Miggle and mer- 
chantmen and pedlars. 

I was chafing under the restraint put 
upon me, as I had it in mind, when 
well enough, to claim the right to visit 
my friend. I was looking across, one 
evening, at that portentous barred win- 
dow, when I noted a pedlar struggling 
along through the snow with a great 
pack strapped upon his bent back. I 
saw him knock upon the rear gate and 
gain admittance. I watched there until 
black darkness blotted out the house 
and grounds, and, up to then, he had 
not come away. 

I was up betimes the next morning 
and watched the snow swirling through 
the deserted streets. As I looked along 
the opposite wall I saw the back gate 
open, rather hurriedly, I bethought me, 
and the pedlar of the night before came 
out. He closed the gate carefully, 
shifted the great pack more comfortably 
to his back, looked furtively up and 
down the street, upon which there ap- 
peared one moving splotch of color—a 
red-coated British soldier—and then 
shuffled rapidly off. 

During all of that long day, and the 
next--and yet the next—I saw naught 
of that pitiful face behind the window, 
and I was prepared for the reception of 
the sad news which Chickering brought 
me that day that my pupil was dead. 

‘The day after to-morrow,’’ answer- 
ed Chickering, in response to my in- 
quiry as to when the funeral ceremony 
was to be held. 

‘Then, doctor’s orders or no doctor’s 
orders,’’ I declared, ‘‘ I shall attend.’’ 

‘*T’ faith!’ exclaimed Captain Chick- 
ering, as he gave me a friendly slap 
upon the back that made my teeth rat- 
tle, ‘‘ but your’re a plucky buck! ”’ 

Much to my surprise the gates of the 
wall and the house, upon the day of the 
funeral, were thrown wide open to any 
who might wish to enter, and I walked 
in without let or hindrance. Burry, in 
person, showed me to the door of the 
black-draped room, then retired, leav- 
ing me alone with the silent form of 
him whom, in life, I had loved so well. 
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For long I stood in melancholy med- 
itation over the emaciated dead. Sick 
at heart with the pity of it, I came sadly 
away ; from my seat in the window I 
watched them bear away the mortal 
effigy of my beloved pupil. 

In a few days I was strong enough to 
get about, and, wishing to close my ac- 
counting with the Burry estate, I call- 
ed at the office on Delaware avenue. 
I discovered it to be dismantled and 
closed; even the sign had been torn 
down. I then went to the court to have 
done with the business. I learned 
that Burry was turning ships, personal 
property and land, indiscriminately, 
into cash, with a haste which appeared 
unseemly, to say the least. While he 
was empowered to administer the prop- 
erty as seemed befitting to him, it had 
not yet been given into his possession. 

Some suspicion—vaguely remote, I 
admit—of foul play sprang unbidden to 
my mind. Once having taken lodg- 
ment there it would not be downed, and 
I pressed the learned judge to delay the 
final settlement of the estate. This he 
kindly consented to do, but strove I 
never so mightly I could not come upon 
even the slightest evidence of any crim- 
inal intent or maladministration. 

Burry was aware of the fight I was 
making against him, and would favor 
me with a black scowl whenever we 
chanced to meet. 

At length, when further delay became 
impossible, the day of the final settle- 
ment was set. Having no mind to wit- 
ness the triumph of him whom I so 
thoroughly hated, I had decided not to 
appear at the court. Nor should I had 
not a little incident transpired which 
caused me to reverse my decision. 

I had just strolled aimlessly out of 
the English Coffee House upon the 
evening before the day of settlement, 
and had turned my face homeward when 
a boy drew near to me, hesitated a mo- 
ment, thrust a folded paper into my 
hand, and then legged down Front 
street at the top of his might. 

I unfolded the paper and stood be- 
neath the lamp which swung above the 
door of the Coffee House. ‘‘ Come: to 


the court to-morrow,’’ it ran, ‘‘ and you 
shall be well rewarded for your splen- 
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did efforts.’’ It was not signed, but I perhaps being made the butt of a prac- 
determined upon going, and go I did. tical joke. I should have retired even 
Whether or not I was rewarded you at that hour had not the pedlar put 


shall judge. himself in my path and thus made it 
I was on hand the next day at the inconvenient for me to do so in a quiet 
appointed hour. Burry had and dignified manner. 




























preceded me into the court. 
I noticed a pedlar with his 
black pack strapped to his 
back lounging near the 
threshold; I instantly re- 
cognized him as the ped- 
lar of that winter’s night 
and morning. He winked 
his eye at me as I ap- 
proached him, and nudged 
me familiarly in the ribs 
as I passed through the 
door. 

‘*The insolent fellow,”’ 
thought I, and then, and 


‘‘ Have you anything 
to say, sir, why the estate 
of Daniel Burry, de- 
ceased, should not be 
made over to his brother, 
pursuant to the terms 
of his last will and testa- 
ment ?’’ said the probate 
judge, addressing me. 

The pedlarshuffled for- 
ward and swung his huge 
pack deliberately upon 
the table. 

‘‘T have, may your 
honor please,’’ said he 


not un- quietly. 
tilthen, Burry 
did it looked up- 


occur on him with 
to me no smaller 
that amazement 
I was than I. 
‘What is 


Burry looked upon him with no smaller amazement than I. 
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your name?’’ queried the judge, feign- 
ing an indifference which I knew he did 
not feel. 

The pedlar straightened up, threw 
aside his wide-brimmed hat, fumbled 
a moment about his chin, then sudden- 
ly tore off a false beard and wig, and a 
cunningly wrought nose. I looked to- 
ward Burry—the livid scar across his 
cheek was turned pink against the 
white of his face. 

‘‘{/ am Ronald Burry, your honor,’’ 
declared the pedlar in a deep, resonant 
voice. He pointed an accusing finger 
at the cowering figure of him whom I 
had supposed to be Burry. ‘‘ That 
man,’’ he continued, ‘‘ is a pirate and a 
would-be murderer ! ”’ 

‘* What have you to say, sir?’’ said 
the judge sternly, turning to the ac- 
cused man. 

But he was bereft of the power to 
make answer. His face went alternate- 
ly purple and white, he frothed at the 
lips, and, as he sank, inert, into a 
chair, the horror which sat upon his 
countenance was fearful to behold. 

The pedlar withdrew from an inner 
pocket a package of papers. ‘‘I have 
here, your honor,’’ said he, ‘‘ ample 
proofs of my identity. In this pack,’’ 
he continued, as he quickly unbuckled 
the straps, ‘‘I bring with me convinc- 
ing evidence of that man’s most evil 
intentions.’’ 

When the covering fell away who 
should step out but my dear pupil, 
Douglas! Douglas, whose dead face 
I had gazed upon beneath the glass of 
a casket ! 

A description of my sensations as I 
pressed the lad to my breast is more 
than my weak pen can compass. I 
was content to have him there, alive, 
and apparently in better health than I 
had ever seen him. 

We waited in the court room till the 
counterfeit Ronald Burry was led away 
to a prison cell. 


Seated before a crackling blaze in the 
wide fireplace of the Burry home we 
listened spellbound to the thrilling 
tale of the real Ronald Burry. A tale 
which prolonged itself far into the 
night. 





Briefly told, it was this :— 

Just before embarking upon a voyage 
to Spain Burry had received word of his 
brother’s death in America. At the 
same time came his vagabond foster- 
brother (who afterward palmed himself 
off upon us as the brother mentioned in 
the will), and begged to be given a 
berth upon his ship. He was then 
fleeing from justice, being accused of 
committing piracy on the high seas. 
Out of sheer pity Burry stowed him 
secretly away in his cabin, and agreed 
to land him upon the shores of Spain. 
For days they were storm-driven, and 
were wrecked at length upon a small 
and uninhabited island off the southern 
coast of Spain. Burry and his foster- 
brother, clinging to one of the ship’s 
boats, were washed up upon the shores 
of the island. Being nearly famished 
and weak, they agreed to alternate in 
keeping a lookout for passing ships. 
Upon awakening one morning from a 
profound stupor Burry discovered a 
sail, hull down, on the gray horizon. 
He was alone! Boat and foster-brother 
had disappeared. Upon the following 
day, by the merest chance, a brig hove 
to off the island and landed a boat laden 
with water casks, desiring to replenish 
their store, which had gone rotten. In 
this manner Burry had been rescued and 
landed finally, sick unto death from 
the long and wearisome privations upon 
the American coast. 

He told us of how, after recovering 
his health, he had come to Philadelphia. 
Of how, after acquainting himself with 
the sad condition of his ward and 
nephew, being without legal proofs as 
to his identity, he had hit upon the dis- 
guise of a pedlar as a means of rescuing 
him from the clutches of his foster- 
brother. 

Of how he had finally succeeded in 
gaining admittance to the house. Of 
how he had drugged his foster-brother’s 
grog while they were drinking together, 
and of how he had stolen to the cell- 
like room, thrown the merchandise from 
his pack and bestowed the lad safely 
therein. The rest you know. 

The next day we caused the grave to 
be opened and the supposed body of 
Douglas to be exhumed and discovered 
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it to be a cleverly executed wax effigy 
of the original. 

The English authorities laid claim to 
the person of the wicked foster-brother. 
His end was befittingly capped—black- 
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capped, I may say,—for within the year 
he swung from Execution Dock. His 
accomplice, Dr. Miggle, fled the coun- 
try and was never, to my knowledge, 
apprehended. 








THE LIFE PRINCIPLE 


An Account of the Wonderful Discoveries Made by Professor Jacques 


Loeb and Professor A. P. Mathews of the University of Chicago 


By JOHN DICKINSON SHERMAN 


UST physicians unlearn the 
science of medicine as it now 
is and begin again ? 

Must we learn food values 
anew from a radically differ- 
ent standpoint ? 

Must we throw into the waste-basket 
our text books on physiology ? 

Professor Jacques Loeb practically 
says yes to each of these questions, for 
he has discovered a new heaven and a 
new earth in physiology. He announces 
to the world that electrical and not 
thermal energy is the basis of all mus- 
cular activity and vital processes. In 
other words, the electrical quality of 
foods, and not the dynamic force result- 
ing from heat, is the basis of all human 
life. More simply still, Professor Loeb’s 
dictum is this: Electricity, not heat, is 
the vital force of our being. 

Supplementing Professor Loeb’s dis- 
covery comes Professor Albert P. Math- 
ews with the announcement that the 
basis of nerve action is also electrical. 

The general purport of the results of 

his experiments is that a nerve is a gel- 

atinous solution, the atoms of which 
are charged with electricity. The atoms 
communicate their charges to one an- 





other and thus a current of nerve force 
is set in motion. 


PROFESSOR LOEB’S PERSONALITY. 


Professor Loeb is at the head of one 
of the scientific departments of the Un- 
iversity of Chicago, and fills the chairs 
of Physiology and Experimental Biol- 
ogy in that institution of learning. As 
a scientist he has won fame in the sci- 
entific world before the announcement 
of this last and greatest result of his 
patient investigations. He is a German, 
and forty-three years of age, with the 
reputation of being a tireless and per- 
sistent scientific investigator, and has 
spent the last ten years of his life in the 
United States. He is of average height 
and size, with black hair and mustache, 
and wears glasses, while his round 
shoulders give one the impression that 
he spends much time at hisdesk. When 
walking about on the campus or through 
the halls of the University his eyes are 
always fixed upon the ground in pre- 
occupation. 

Professor Loeb lives in a spacious 
brick house near the University campus. 
He is married and has two young sons. 
He is one of the most modest and retir- 
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ing members of the University faculty 
and can with great difficulty be per- 
suaded to talk for publication about 
his experiments. Always polite and 
affable when approached by representa- 
tives of the daily press, he is positive 
in his refusals to talk about his work. 

Professor Loeb received his collegiate 
education at the University of Berlin, 
from which he was graduated in 1880. 
He received his degree of M. D. from 
the University of Strassburg in 1884, 
and then became an Assistant in Phys- 
iology at the University of Wurzburg. 
In 1882 he became Assistant in the 
University of Strassburg, but left in 
1890 to carry on some research work at 
the Biological station at Naples. He 
became an Associate Professor in Biol- 
ogy at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1891, and the following year 
accepted the position of Assistant in 
Physiology and Experimental Biology 
at the University of Chicago. He was 
promoted to the rank of Associate Pro- 
fessor in 1895, and five years later re- 
ceived the rank of full professor. Dr. 
Loeb leaves the University each year in 
June for Wood’s Holl, Mass., and it is 
at this station that most of his investi- 
gations have been made. 


ALBERT PRESCOTT MATHEWS. 


Albert Prescott Mathews, Professor 
of Physiological Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who has been the 
chief associate of Professor Loeb in his 
most recent scientific investigations, 
has been at the Chicago institution less 
than a year. Dr. Mathews received his 
Bachelor’s degree at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1892. He 
then became an Assistant in Biology 
at his Alma Mater for one year, when 
he received a fellowship in Biology at 
Columbia University. The next five 
years he spent in special study and orig- 
inal research work at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, Marburg, Germany, Naples, and 
Columbia University. He received his 
degree of Ph. D. from the last institu- 
tion. In 1898 he became Assistant 
Professor of Physiology at the Harvard 
Medical School, and a year later was 
made an Instructor in Tufts College 
Medical School. In 1900 he returned 


to the Harvard Medical School as an 
Instructor in Physiology, and the fol- 
lowing year accepted his present posi- 
tion in the University of Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Mathews is only a little more 
than thirty years of age. He is married 
and has one child. 


THE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
DISCOVERY. 


It was at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Physiologists last 
January, at the University of Chicago, 
that Professor Loeb chose to make his 
announcement. Many prominent sci- 
entists from all parts of the United 
States were present when it was made. 
To these men Professor Loeb was no 
stranger who must first prove his right 
to be heard in such an assembly. Many 
of them had followed his work through 
all the years of his painstaking labora- 
tory research, and had already accepted 
the results of his preliminary experi- 
ments. He therefore spoke with au- 
thority and to men prepared to pass in- 
telligently upon his statement of the 
further results of these experiments. 
The subject of his address was ‘‘ Physi- 
cal Effects of Electrical Charges of 
Ions, and the Electrical Character of 
Life Phenomena.’’ 

At the close of Professor Loeb’s ad- 
dress, Professor G. N. Stewart, of 
Western Reserve University, chairman 
of the meeting, arose, and on behalf of 
the society, gave him its warm thanks. 
There was no note of incredulity to be 
heard in the assembly, and several of 
the scientists spoke in cordial endorse- 
ment of Professor Loeb’s claims. 

‘*We will have a new heaven and 
a new earth in physiology,’’ said one 
prominent investigator. ‘‘ Dr. Loeb’s 
results are backed by indisputable evi- 
dence, and his exposé of the fallacies in 
the old belief mean the uselessness of 
our present text books on the subject 
of physiology. With one of the basic 
principles of physiology destroyed it 
will be necessary to entirely revise our 
books on the subject.’’ 

‘‘Dr. Loeb has made as important 
a contribution to science as Marconi 
who solved the problem of wireless 
telegraphy,’’ said another scientist. 
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‘He has suggested a new power in 
strengthening life tissue and building 
up the human system. Heretofore men 
have come to discriminate between 
healthy and unhealthy foods by actual 
experience. Now, by knowing the 
chemical constituents of the different 
food stuffs, we will be able to know 
their electrical properties and conse- 
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the same effect in the form of ‘‘ ions,”’ 
which are nothing more than electrical- 
ly charged particles of matter 

Starting with this hypothesis, Pro- 
fessor Loeb began two preliminary ser- 
ies of experiments. He first set to 
work to investigate along the lines of 
parthenogenesis, or the artificial repro- 
duction of young from the unfertilized 











Professor Jacques Loeb. 


quently their capacity for strengthening 
the tissues of the body. ’’ 


WHAT THE EXPERIMENTS MEAN. 


It is understood that Professor Loeb 
arrived at results justifying his conclu- 
sion last summer while experimenting 
in the laboratories at the Marine Bio- 
logical station at Wood’s Holl, Mass. 
The whole series of experiments of 
which this discovery is the climax has 
covered a period of more than ten years. 
After noting that the electric current is 
able to affect protoplasm in a more 
universal way than any other stimulus 
he was led to suspect the power of elec- 
trically charged particles in the food. 
If electricity had this effect in the form 
of currents, he argued, it ought to have 


eggs of female animals. He succeeded 
in hatching the unfertilized eggs of sea 
urchins, star fish and worms by electri- 
cally charging the water which con- 
tained them. 

Then he began to study the cause of 
the rhythmic beat of the heart. Taking 
portions of the heart of a turtle he sus- 
pended them, while still warm, in three 
different salt solutions—calcium, potas- 
sium :nd sodium chlorides, as chemists 
callthem. In thecalcium chloride and po- 
tassium chloride solutions the pieces of 
turtle’s heart responded with no regular 
and reliable pulsations. In the sodium 
chloride solution, however, the heart 
muscles began a very perceptible suc- 
cession of beats. But it was found that 
while the sodium chloride solution, 
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which is nothing but common salt 
water, catised contractions in the heart 
muscle, it did not give rhythm to the 
beat. By adding quantities of the other 
solutions to the sodium chloride solu- 
tion, however, the rhythm in the beat 
was obtained. From these results Pro- 
fessor Loeb concluded that the calcium 
and potassium salts in the blood have 
no power to make the heart beat, but 
so modify the poisonous influence of 
the sodium chloride that heart action 
becomes rhythmic and normal. 

The mysterious power in the salt 
which caused the heart of an animal to 
throb then became the object for farther 
experiment by the scientist. Professor 
Loeb traced the power to the peculiar 
character of the atoms which made up 
the salt substances. Finally he discov- 
ered that the atoms were charged with 
electricity. 

An atom, as every one knows, is 
supposed to be the most minute con- 
ceivable portion of matter. Every per- 
ceivable part of matter is built from 
atoms which are joined into molecules, 
and these again into larger bodies. But 
only those who have recently studied 
physics and chemistry realize that these 
atoms are now believed commonly to 
associate themselves with mysterious 
particles—perhaps of ether, perhaps not 
—called electrons. This association 
gives the atoms a positive or negative 
charge of electricity, according to some 
variation in the electron not yet under- 
stood, and also gives them a power of 
attraction for other atoms. This power 
of attraction enables the atom, accord- 
ing as it has one, two or three electrons, 
to associate itself in a molecule with 
one, two or three other atoms. 

/ons is the name given by scientists 
to these electrically charged atoms. 
Those having negative charges are 
called anions, and those having positive 
charges are called ations. Upon the 
predominance or equality of these op- 
positely charged ions depends entirely 
the effect which the foods containing 
the different salts will have upon the 
human system. The reason, therefore, 
why common salt produces an imme- 
diate response upon the heart muscle, 
but failed to secure rhythm in the pul- 
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sations, was traced to the predominance 
of negatively charged atoms in the so- 
lution. When other salts were added 
containing a predominance of positively 
charged atoms, and the resulting sub- 
stance consisted of positive and negative 
ions in the proper proportion, normal 
and healthy action was obtained. 


PROFESSOR LOEB’S OWN ACCOUNT. 


Having, therefore, obtained the evi- 
dence regarding the electrical effects of 
ions upon life phenomena, Professor 
Loeb was enabled to make a closer ap- 
plication of his principles. 

‘‘It is my opinion,’’ he says, ‘‘ that 
in all living organisms, muscular action 
and every vital process depends on the 
equal adjustment of the positive and 
negative ions contained in the food. I 
experimented with pieces of muscle and 
with live sea animals of the lower or- 
ders. I puta jelly fish in contact with 
a solution of an electrically charged 
substance, and muscular action follow- 
ed. When a jelly fish was placed in a 
solution which was a non-conductor no 
movements resulted. 

‘‘Again, I tried to hatch some eggs 
of the fundulus in sodium chloride, or 
common salt solution, and found that 
the solution destroyed the life of the 
eggs. When, however, I added a small 
amount of calcium to the common salt 
solution the eggs developed and were 
easily hatched. These experiments 
proved that the salt solution was a 
poison, but when another salt with 
properties that neutralized the harmful 
influences of the first was added the so- 
lution became wholesome. Now, when 
I had secured a solution in which the 
positive and the negative ions just offset 
each other and got electric conditions 
that were perfect, I obtained rhythmi- 
cal, healthy muscular action. 
ELECTRICITY, NOT HEAT, THE 
OF FORCE. 


BASIS 


‘The common belief that the ener 
gies of food stuffs generate from heat to 
mechanical force is clearly shown to be 
fallacious when it is considered that 
many lower forms of life and organisms 
do not have a temperature above their 
surrounding atmosphere. 


Electric cur- 
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rents are here the main, if not the uni- 
versal, forms of stimulation, and I am 
confident that at least a part of the en- 
ergies of foodstuffs are turned into elec- 
trical forces. I have found that by in- 
troducing electrically charged mole- 
cules into a body there are interferences 
in tissue formation similar to those 
caused by a current of electricity being 
used. 

‘* Living matter is a liquid solution 
containing colored particles. Assuming 
that these particles have a charge of 
electricity, and that the liquid has an 
opposite charge, this would account for 
the fact that they are equally distributed 
throughout. By sending a current 
through the solution it can readily be 
determined whether negative or positive 
electricity prevails in the atoms. In an 
electro positive solution negatively 
charged ions may be inserted and the 
same results obtained. So electrically 
charged ions alter life, and as the result 


Professor Loeb’s laboratory, the scene of his experiments. 
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of my experi- 
ments / have 
positive proof 
to the effect 
that positively 
charged tons 
bring about or 
create life. si 

Dr. Loeb 
sums up the 
results of his 
experiments in 
the form of two 
laws, which he states as follows :— 

(1). ‘‘ Rhythmic contraction occurs 
only in the presence of electrically 
charged atoms or groups of atoms.’’ 

(2). ‘‘ The efficiency of the contrac- 
tions depends on the number of charges 
on the different atoms.’’ 











Albert P. 


Mathews. 


THE BASIS OF NERVE 


But 
life ? 


LIFE. 


what as to the basis of nerve 
Does the electric theory of life 
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underlie nerve processes also? To com- 
plete a chain of evidence that would 
make Dr. Loeb’s claims impregnable it 
was necessary to analyze the causes of 
nerve action. This part of the work 
was done by Dr. Loeb’s chief associate, 
Professor Albert P. Mathews. Profes- 
sor Mathews sums up the results of his 
work, which exactly paralleled Dr. 
Loeb’s, as follows :— 

‘* Motor nerves contain or consist of 
gelatinous solution of which the gela- 
tinous particles carry positive electrical 
charges. Nerve (protoplasm) is stimu- 
lated by the passage of the gelatinous 
particles from a condition of solution to 
that of a gelation. 

‘‘This change is brought about by 
the action of electrically charged atoms 
which bear negative charges. A stimu- 
lating action of any chemical compound 
depends on these negative charges. Those 
ions having one charge are less efficient 
than those with two or three. The 
gelatinous particles of the nerve are 
held in solution by positiveiy charged 
ions—sodium, potassium, calcium, etc. 
—and the effectiveness of these ions 
in preventing stimulation varies directly 
with the positive charges they bear. 

‘* By these facts chemical stimulation 
is shown to be identical with electri- 
cal.”’ 

Thus a third law must be added to 
the two formulated by Professor Loeb. 

‘“The negative charged atoms are 


those which always stimulate muscular 
and nerve contractions, while the posi- 
tive charged are those which hinder 
contractions.”’ 

This explains the action of anzesthet- 
ics on the nerves. The gelatinous so- 
lution constituting the nerve is made 
up of atoms charged with electricity. 
This charge may be either positive or 
negative; the former deadens and the 
latter stimulates. Anzesthetics tend to 
liquefy the nerve matter and thus to for- 
bid the transmission of currents. Pro- 
fessor Mathews puts it this way :— 

‘‘Anesthetics, being fat solvents, dis- 
solve the colloidal particles that com- 
pose nerves and prevent their ‘ jelly- 
ing,’ and, as long as they remain in 
this condition, the subject can neither 
feel nor act. As long as the nerve can 
be kept diluted no stimulus can be car- 
ried along it.”’ 

Ever since man began to think to any 
purpose life and death have been the 
most fascinating of all subjects to him 
except the Supreme Being. While Pro- 
fessor Loeb and Professor Mathews 
have not solved the secrets of life and 
death, they have begun along a line of 
research of which the possibilities can 
only be imagined. The results they 
have obtained should prove a tremen- 
dous stimulus to all investigators along 
similar lines. If for no other reason, 
they have accomplished work deserving 
of all praise. 


SEA MIST 


By RICHARD KIRK 


Pale, hapless ghosts of ships that sail again 


The treacherous sea-ways they were wont to go, 


See how they drift (poor ghosts!) and breast in vain 


The gentlest gales that blow. 


Fantastic spectres—brigantine and bark 


And funneled steamer—rise from troubled graves, 
And now the storm breaks forth. 
The moaning of the waves! 





Ah, see! and hark! 



















T was a constant wonder to 
us how Joseph Preston ever 
endured the years he spent at 
college. Bright, more intelli- 
gent than the average man, 

with rare ability as an orator and de- 
bater, he was shunned by all because of 
his forbidding face. With a monstrous 
dull head, swelling out into an unsightly 
protuberance on the chin, with a long 
ragged red scar from forehead to ear, 
such was Preston. His face reflected 
not a ray of intelligence, not a glimpse 
of the man underneath. Even his 
brilliant recitations in college could not 
overcome the _.cural dislike of his dis- 
figurement, and conditions came to him 
that he surely did not deserve. During 
the years he roomed alone and ate his 
meals silently, at one end of a long 
boarding-house table. He would have 
been happiest, I think, on some lonely 
island where within himself he could 
live, conscious that no one was gazing 
at him. 

Still, I was his defender. A girl lean- 
ing on my arm as we swung down the 
hall for the third time motioned with 
a toss of her head, a mass of curling 
brown, towards where Preston, deserted 
and alone, sat in a corner, staring with 
those sad eyes. ‘‘ Oh,’’ she whispered, 
almost shivering, ‘‘isn’t he terrible, 
why is he here? If I had his looks I’d 
kill myself.’’ I fear I answered some- 
what bitterly, knowing as I did that the 
only thing that could bring him in such 
close touch with the world was his one 
passior 
in the clinging blue, with the deep sea 
in her eyes and the wild-rose pink in 
her cheeks. It brought a wondering 
look to her eyes and then a quick flush 
of red to her face. In that moment, 
full of the impulse of my championship, 
I almost went over and spoke to Preston. 
But I hesitated, a girl was at my side, 
and when I was free, he was gone, back 
to the solitude of his own heart. For 
him there was not even memory. 

That must have been far along in the 
spring of our senior year when, the 
burden of his work well over, the ap- 





NOT EVEN MEMORY 


By RICHARD H, POST 


proaching graduate sees with regret the 
days passing on apace, each a sad fare- 
well to some favorite spot ; to a certain 
seat in the bleachers where the thinness 
of a November sunlight has more than 
once left him shivering, as he stamps 
his feet and yells for the touch-down 
that is coming; to a scarred library 
desk where the name and fame of the 
class—the great class will be stared at 
by next year’s freshmen. 

But it could not be that to Preston. 
To him it must have been escape from 
the associations that had been antag- 
onisms to him. I did not meet him 
after that April night, though I heard 
that he passed his examinations suc- 
cessfully, as the occupant of the next 
seat, a certain Peters, who so far con- 
quered his aversion as to copy from 
his blue-book testified. 

Three years later, after the summer 
was over, I opened a law office in a 
small country town. One morning, 
lolling in an office chair with a pon- 
derous law book in my lap, waiting for 
cases, the door opened—not a client but 
Preston, his face contracted into a 
ghastly leer as he tried to smile. I 
dragged him into a chair. Buried in the 
isolation of the country town I was 
only too glad to meet anyone who re- 
minded me of the university. Preston 
kept looking at me with what on other 
men’s faces would have been a quizzi- 
cal smile. ‘‘ So you've settled here,’’ 
he said, throwing his words out in little 
spasms which one not knowing him 
would think rudeness. ‘‘ So have I.”’ 

The law book slipped to the floor. 
So he was to be my rival. After Preston 
had gone that day I wondered what 
could have brought him to the little 
village—but the next morning I met 
Bess on the street and I understood. 
She was to be married during the month 
to the paying-teller of the only bank in 
the village, an old Michigan man ; I had 
known him distantly as a senior in my 
second year. \ 

Events moved quietly in that town 
Though Preston refused an invitation 
to the marriage, yet I often saw him 
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watching her on the street, when none 
were looking. 

As the months went on my practice 
grew. The newness was wearing off 
of the office-chairs. Across at his 
desk I could see Preston, sitting some- 
times with his head in his hands, again 
staring vacantly at the busy street. For 
as everywhere he was shunned, a client's 
step was never heard on his office stairs. 
He was a failure. A couple of other 
young lawyers .n the village and I 
alone knew what he really was—what 
an inexhaustible stock of legal knowl- 
edge was concealed within that mis- 
shapen head. Somehow we commenced 
going to him with our difficult cases, 
and oftentimes paid him for his opinions. 
It’s something now to think of that 
these few dollars stood between him 
and starvation. 

Suddenly there came a crash. The 
First National of Franklin went to the 
wall. The next morning there were ar- 
rests, the first, Ronald Norton. He was 
the scapegoat, the barrier behind which 
the chief promoters of the conspiracy 
were to shield themselves. While we 
little knew him except across the teller’s 
desk, we all sympathized with Bess— 
and stood ready to offer our professional 
services. But we were unprepared for 
her choice of Preston, though we knew 
she was deeply in debt, and that there 
could be little for a lawyer. 

But even I was unprepared for the 
trial. When the attorney for the de- 
fense rose in his place to plead for the 
prisoner a titter ran around the room, 
while the women gasped and turned 
away at the sight of his distorted vis- 
age. The jurors looked at one another 
and then slid down in their seats. Even 
Bess trembled, and the prisoner, he had 
never liked Preston, bit his lip savagely, 
and glared at his wife. 

And then the gnarled, disfigured face 
began to speak. His words came slowly 
and he often paused for a bit of reference 
or citation to strengthen his case. But 
as the simple current of his thought 
caught him, a change came—the laugh- 
ter died in the rear of the court-room, 
while he leaned over the table and 
talked to the jurors. Fortified by legal 
knowledge as he was, it was no bookish 


argument that he presented, but a sim- 
ple appeal for justice. He did not spare 
Norton, again and again he exposed 
him as the tool, but the bitterness of his 
resentment was poured out upon the 
persecutors. In suppressed passion he 
referred to the men that were hounding 
the teller to a prison cell, the substitu- 
tion of the innocent for the guilty, as 
he related the inside history of the bank. 
Even the best informed stock- holder 
stared. The jurors straightened them- 
selves in their seats, one bent forward 
in his interest. Then he changed, no 
longer was it Norton, the bank teller 
for whom he was pleading, but Norton 
the man. I knew it was for Bess. His 
words came faster and faster in their 
burning eagerness he was forgotten ; for 
the moment he had risen above himself. 
As he plead for the wife sobbing on the 
court-railing, her light hair falling in 
wild disorder about her face, for the 
silent figure in the box, the jurors were 
almost upon their feet, behind him in 
the audience the laughter had changed 
to sobs. Then as if utterly exhausted, 
he dropped back in his seat, while the 
silence of a multitude thinking, came 
over the court. An hour later, Ronald 
Norton walked forth a free man. 

In the corridor, Preston met Bess. I 
did not know it was the first time. 
‘‘Oh thank you, thank you,’’ she cried, 
running up to him, the inspiration of 
his plea was still upon her and she for- 
got his face. ‘‘You saved him, and all I 
can give you isn’t what it’s worth to 
me.’’ With that she handed him 
a purse, to my surprise, its sides bulg- 
ing out. 

For a moment he eyed it, then with 
a sudden movement he hurled the mon- 
ey across the room, so that the coins 
rang on the stone wall and bounding 
back hopped over the pavement. He 
did not look at her. ‘‘I don’t defend 
guilty men for money,’’ he said shortly, 
and with that he seized my arm and 
pulled me down stairs. As I looked 
back, she was standing there, wonder 
and something more in her face, and I 
remembered the night of the dance. A 
little boy was gathering gold pieces 
in his chubby hands. Then we turned 
the stair landing. 





























A CORNCRIB COURTIN’ 


By NORMAN H. PITMAN 


meeting-house, and the mountain swains 

were already eyeing the maidens of their 
choice with a view to the homing. The 
younger women, all seated on one side of the 
building, were conscious of these admiring 
glances, and their blushes matched well their 
dresses of flaming pink calico adorned with 
roses. Many of them, confident of their own 
magnetism, took snuff from the boxes which 
they carried, and graciously offered it to their 
less affluent neighbors. The children, whose 
appetites had grown visibly under the influ- 
ence of the exhortation, ate apples, throwing 
the cores into the aisle ; while the cries of the 
unweaned infants were hushed by their proud 
mammas who nursed them back to quiet and 
contentment. A stray hog now and then came 
half way in at the open door, and after weigh- 
ing the respective advantages, and disadvan- 
tages of the apple-cores and the sermon, 
silently turned back. Old attendants knew 
that the preacher was almost through by the 
increasing volume of his tones and the fre- 
quency of his spitting. 

When all was over, and the older people 
were standing around in groups talking of 
crops, sickness and politics, young men and 
maidens, after the example of Noah’s follow- 
ers, paired off and slowly started homeward. 
One bright-eyed girl was lucky or unlucky 
enough to be sought after by two of the most 
eligible young farmers. Neither one seemed 
willing to allow the other’s superior claims to 
her company, and there was nothing for it 
but that Susan Cady must take two “ fellers”’ 
home to dinner. 

“*T *lowed,”’ said her right-hand admirer, 
Jake Rane, ‘‘ that the gals wuz all about to go 
to sleep durin’ the sarmint. Hit ’peared like 
the preacher warn’t ever goin’ to retch the 
end; he kep’ on illusteratin’ his p’ints so 
long.”’ 

““{ reckin we-uns on our side didn’t come 
no nearder than shettin’ our eyes, an’ I 


GS Tineetine were almost over in the little 


heared ole Squaire Barlow snorin’ more’n 
wunst.”’ 

‘*Yes,"’ said John Graham, the left-hand 
knight, ‘‘hit’s plumb rediculous how that 
man snores; hit seems like he kin beat one of 
them ingine consarns down to the town, a- 
rippin’ an’ a-snortin’, doin’ the whole thing 
ez innocent-like ez a baby. They’s no doubt 
he kin beat the women folks a-snorin’.’’ 

‘*How’s Cory gettin’ along ?”’ said the girl 
mischievously ; they say ez how ye’r more 
blowed on her than ever.”’ 

‘“Me blowed on Cory? Who’s been a-tel- 
lin’ any sich tales? W’y, Cory is ez ugly ez 
a scrub oak, an’ I never would be seed with 
that kind of a gal. Hit takes beauty to 
retch me.”’ 

‘‘All men air jist alike in that p’int,”’ said 
Jake, who did not wish to be scored against, 
‘**the likelier the gal, the more the men folks, 
jist like honey and flies.”’ 

‘Hit pears to me,’’ said the girl quickly, 
‘that sometimes the flies gits too thick fer 
the honey.”’ 

The danger line in the conversation was 
just averted by the reining up of a horseman, 
who said :— 

‘‘Hev you-uns heared of the singin’ we’re 
gittin’ up fer Friday week over to Wilson’s 
cave? Hit’s the Friday ’fore the quarterly 
session, an’ we-uns ‘lowed hit would be a 
right good thing to hev a leetle practice-like 
fust. Every man’s to fetch a torch an’ a gal, 
an’ ef the gal wants to bring along a basket 
thar won’t be nary ’bjections raised. Come 
jist ez soon atter ye’ve eat supper ez possible.” 

After answering a question or two the horse- 
man started off in pursuit of some others who 
had got away from meeting before plans for 
the singing had been made. 

“T reckin we’ll hev a right lively time,” 
said Susan, as the three walked on together. 

‘‘Ye’r goin’ with me, hain’t ye, Susan?” 
said both young men at the same time, moved 
by a common impulse, 
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‘*No, I hain’t; I’m already promised. Any 
way, do ye think I’d go with the two of ye toa 
singin’? The gals would blow me about it fer 
a month.”’ 

‘‘Ye didn’t know nothin’ ’bout the singin’ 
till jist now,’’ said John. ‘‘ How could ye hev 
made a promise ?”’ 

‘*T seed Ike a-axin’ her when he fust rid 
up,’’ said Jake bitterly. ‘‘ He p’inted at his- 
self, an’ she nodded; then wuz when she 
promised.”’ 

‘*Reckin I had a right to ef I did; you-uns 
is jist too late. Hit’s just this-a-way: I’d be 
proud to go with ary one of ye, but hit ’pears 
like ef one went, t’other’d hev to go along to 
keep company.”’ 

Arrived at Susan’s home, and having eaten 
dinner, the trio passed the long afternoon to- 
gether. The visitors departed in better spirits 
than they had come, neither being altogether 
destitute of hope for himself in this seem- 
ingly luckless courtship. 

The night for the singing arrived, and early 
in the evening couples on foot and on horse- 
back came from different parts of the cove. 
Each man arrived according to instructions 
with a torch and a girl; and each girl witha 
basket. The scene of festivity was a large 
cave, entered with very little difficulty, and 
containing many side rooms, leading off from 
the main apartment. One of these rooms for 
some outlandish reason, as there was not the 
slightest resemblance in size or shape, had 
been called the ‘‘corncrib’’ ever since the 
oldest man in the valley could remember. It 
was reached by a narrow, winding passage, 
four or five feet high. 


After the arrival of all the young — the 


pine torches were so arranged as to furnish 
sufficient light for the singers, and the class 
was divided into sections called, ‘‘ counter, 
bass, tribble and tenor.’’ The chorus was 
then led through many old-fashioned pieces 
by the schoolmaster, who had long before 
proved himself the musical prodigy of the 
cove. As had been anticipated the singing 
school soon disbanded, and the company de- 
voted itself for the rest of the evening to 
rustic games 
and merrymak- 
ing. These 
games were for 
the most part 
general and 
took place on 
the level floor 
of the main 
apartment. 
However, a few 
of the couples 
found oppor- 
tunity to enjoy 
themselves in 
private by draw- 
ing aside from 
the body of pic- 
nickers beyond 
the circle of 

Susan must take two ‘‘fellers’’ light. 
home to dinner. John Graham, 
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although disappointed at not being permitted 
to come with Susan Cady, who was without 
doubt the belle of the evening, had, after be- 
ing joked by her for some time about ‘‘ Cory,”’ 
managed to gain her consent to a private in- 
terview in the ‘‘corncrib”’ as soon after the 
singing broke up as it was possible for them 
to slip away from the others. ‘ Don’t never 
blow me about ‘ Cory’ again,’’ he had said to 
her with a laugh, ‘‘ she’s so ugly she’d ort to 
be skinned.’”’? His good fortune at gaining 
Susan’s promise would have seemed to him 
indicative of a decided leaning on her part 
towards him had he not accidentally learned 
that she had already agreed to meet his rival, 
Take Rane, in the same place, as soon as 
luncheon had been disposed of. He reflected 
bitterly that he also would be disposed of by 
that time; if not, why had she made an en- 
gagement with Jake, who would be sure to 
take advantage of such an excellent chance 
to ask her hand in marriage. 

It was only too plain that she would reject 
him, John, if he asked her, and accept Jake, 
who, by force of circumstances, came last on 
her programme of flirtations. Thus he reason- 
ed and his heart was full of sorrow, for he 
knew of no way to avert the impending calam- 
ity. If he did not speak to her on this occa- 
sion of the subject so near and dear to him, 
and Jake’s proposal should be accepted, he 
knew that his pride would be crushed, and 
that he could never forgive himself for not 
having tried to gain her consent. 

Soon after the singing class was adjourned, 
finding that Susan was nowhere to be seen, he 
recollected that she was keeping her part of 
the engagement and might be getting lone- 
some. He slipped away very slowly, so as 
not to be noticed by the others, and getting 
into the darkness along the edge of the cave, 
he hastened on until he came to the passage 
leading up to the ‘‘corncrib.’’ Here he 
paused fora moment. The corncrib was as 
dark as midnight ; no torch had been left in 
it. He could hear Susan restlessly humming 
a song in the darkness. The sound gave him 
no encouragement; she had already grown 
tired of waiting. 

All at once a bold idea came into his mind. 
‘She air sure to take one of us,’’ he reflected 
as he hastened noiselessly back to the merry 
company, ‘‘an’ hit’s sure to be the last feller 
that speaks.’’ He walked up to a group of 
merrymakers, in the midst of which Jake 
was standing, and speaking as carelessly as 
possible said: ‘‘I wonder who’s a sparkin’ 
Susy Cady to-night ; I seed her a goin’ into 
the corncrib jist now.” 

“‘T reckon I’ll go an’ find out,’’ said Jake, 
turning red and starting off amid the laugh- 
ter of the company. 

John was delighted; his plan had worked 
toacharm. ‘‘They’ll be a whisperin’,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘an’ she can’t tell his v’ice from 
mine.’”’ A little later his heart throbbed vio- 
lently as he saw Jake, pale and agitated, walk 
out the main entrance of the cave. Witha 
guilty feeling John slipped after him, for he 
did not wish to be seen by Susan. 
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The jolly party soon 
gathered around the ‘‘ mush 
melon,’’ a huge stalagmite 
formation, where, with much 
laughter and gaiety, they en- 
joyed the contents of the 

skets. 

‘Susie, did ye leave Jake 
Rane up in the ‘corncrib,’ 
or did he ketch cold an’ hev 
to go home?”’ said one of 
the girls suddenly. 

‘‘Wuz it Jake I wuza talk- 
in’ to up thar? I ’lowed hit 
wuz John.”’ 

At this reply the whole 
party laughed long and loud. 

‘*Hits a wonder it warn’t 
both of ’em,’’ said one of 
the group, ‘“‘but John wuz 
hyar until a minute ago, an’ 
anyway hit wuz him that 
told Jake about yer bein’ up ¢/f 
thar. ’Pears like John didn’t 
want to go much.”’ 

‘““Whar is John now?” 
said Susan as a thought 
flashed suddenly through her mind. 

‘*T seed him a slippin’ out of the cave jist 
atter Jake come back from the crib,’’ said 
Cory. 

‘I "lowed Cory’d know if anybody did,”’ 
said Susan, and once more there was a burst 
of laughter. 

When supper was over, John, from his point 
of vantage outside of the cave, saw that Susan 
had again disappeared. Paying no attention to 
the remarks of his companions, he hurried to 
their rendezvous; he did not wish her to be 


“Tknowed John was blowed 


on her.”’ 
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annoyed by tardiness on his 

art. Just as before he heard 
her humming, but she did 
not seem so impatient now, 
and he stepped through the 
passage to her side. The ee 
gave a little scream, as if of 
surprise. In a moment his 
strong arms were around her 
and her hand was in his own. 

“‘T’ve jist been a waitin’ 
fer sich a time ez this,’’ he 
whispered as he kissed her, 
**T alluz ‘lowed ye wouldn’t 
hev me, ever sence I fust 
knowed how beautiful ye 
wuz.”’ 

A few moments more of 
heartfelt confession, and a 
light flickering in the outer 
passage called them back to 
mother earth. 

‘*Somebody’s a comin’,’’ 
said John, ‘‘ye don’t keer 
now ef we do git ketched, do 
ye? ” 

The only answer was a con- 
vulsive pressure of his arm, and the whole com- 
pany were upon them, shouting, singing and 
laughing in their fruitless efforts to crowd 
through the narrow passageway all at the same 
time. 

Susan Cady, her eyes ablaze with laugh- 
ter, rushed in, followed closely by the others. 

‘*T knowed John wuz blowed on her,” said 
she, pointing her finger at the couple. ‘‘Jist 
look !”’ 

It was Cory whom John was holding in his 
arms. 


AT MILKIN’ TIME 


By EMMETT CAMPBELL HALL 


When de sun is near bout settin’ 
Way off yander ’hind de hill, 

An’ de pines looks dark an’ solemn, 
An’ hits all so hushed an’ still. 


Ef yo’ listen yo’ kin hear hit, 
Soft an’ sweet de echoes fall, 

Soundin’ far an’ gently dyin’— 
Dat’s mar Bella’s milkin’ call. 
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De cows da’ hear de music, 
An’ da’ answer—far away— 

An Ah hears hit cause Ah’s listenin’ 
At de closin’ ob de day. 


An’ Ah’m sho’ ter find her waitin’ 
At de bars when milkin’s through, 

An’ up de lane we strolls togeder— 
What we says—hit ain’t fer you! 
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ANIMAL 
INTELLI- 
GENCE 
By 
B. CORY 
KILBERT 


Dear friends, this 
is known as 


the rabbit, 


A creature that 
has a queer 


habit, 


Of skipping 


away whenever 





you may 


Make a simple 
attempt just 


to grab it. 


THE WIDOW’S MITE 


THE 


STORY OF A CAPE BRETON COURTSHIP 


By FRANK MacDONALD 


HEN the news came that she was in- 
W deed a widow she staggered broken- 

hearted to bed and enjoyed a sound, 
refreshing night’s slumber. As there were 
six small children, and the father thereof had 
seen only one of them, she was at first in- 
clined to regret the sudden taking off of Mur- 
doch, but sailors’ wives are prepared for 
everything ———— the fabulous ship which 
brings fame and fortune, and, above all, the 
necessity of no more voyages. She had loved 
this husband well enough to follow him to the 
ports at which he touched, but love wore thin 
as the meetings became less frequent, and 
now it was only the duty which married peo- 
ple grind out their life under. The last time 
she saw him was when she crossed Canada at 
harvest time with the Manitoba wheat gather- 
ers. The herding in the freight cars saved 
her much money, but she returned a little 
weakened in her faith, and as time passed she 
cared not at all whether Murdoch was near or 
far. He was a sailor man and cared no more. 
After the first shock there was no cause to 
weep for a husband drowned ten months be- 


fore, and Mrs. Matherson did not weep even 
then. 

Every woman has some redeeming points, 
and the widow’s were twenty unincumbered 
acres, to say nothing of the comfortable house 
and the dairy which did more to feed the lit- 
tle Mathersons than the father had done. Then 
in the flood-tide of her good luck the August 
gale cast on herstrip of beach fourteen chests 
of tea. 

“Green. It must have moulded,”’ she said, 
‘*but I can boil it black.” 

She did boil it black when Allen Mcleod 
visited her a few nights after the find, and 
neither of them slept much after they parted. 
They were toé old to be sentimental, and both 
attributed their wakefulness to the right ob- 
ject, and not, as a younger pair would have 
done, to the scapegoat love. This was, to be 
sure, an inauspicious beginning. The four- 
teen chests did not weigh very heavily in her 
favor now, but when the shipowners paid 
her a few hundred dollars for the use, abuse 
and loss of Murdoch, her stock rose again. 

Every one within a hundred miles of Rich- 
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mond county soon knew it, 
and Allan met Angus Camp- 
bell going to the widow’s 
house. They stopped. 

**Allan.”’ 

“Angus.” 

‘*A fine wet evening, Allan.”’ 

‘“‘ "Tis so, ’tis so indeed, An- 
gus.”’ 

Then they both stood unde- 
cided for a few moments. In 
the flash of an eye Allan, with 
all the agility acquired dur- 
ing many years of boat and 
house building, sprang 
through the hospitably open 
door and closed it in the face 
of his rival. 

Angus waited patiently for 
Mrs. Matherson to scream, in 
order that he might rescue her 
from the daredevil, McLeod. 
No scream came. More An- 
guses, a few Neils and many 
Duncans did, all dressed in 
their best clothes. When the “ 
true state of affairs was known 
2ach resolved that he alone would protect the 
widow—when she called him. No woman is 
worthy marriage unless she has been the 
cause of many fights, and no true son of the 
soil or the sea would think of taking one whom 
he did not have to steal from another man. 
He would as soon think of selecting a wife 
who could not churn. 

Despite the rain the front yard soon held 
what looked like a picnic party. Thirty good 
and true expatriated, Cape Bretonized Scotch- 
men were standing, or sitting, in various atti- 
tudes of discomfort. They talked when they 
could think of anything to say. They thought 
always, but gave no indication of the latter 
either in face or word. Some remarks were 
made on the season’s fishing, the prospect for 
a good crop of hay, who went to the States, 
and who came back—and how much they 
brought with them—the high price of Prince 
Edward Island pork, and other matters of 
national importance, but the subject of the 
widow was left severely alone. Kenneth Bal- 
ligan, with the slivers of the cargo of laths 
which he had just unloaded still fresh on his 
person, detailed some account of conditions in 
Sydney. Then he gravely produced a bottle 
of Demerara, smuggled from St. Pierre, and 
drank a little. The rest of the men looked 
on with interest, and as he returned it to his 
pocket they also became grave. Kenneth, 
after all, knew his own business best, but in- 
deed, Demerara from the French islands 
would be worth touching on such a night. 

It began to grow dusk, and the watchers be- 
came a trifle more impatient than beseemed 
men with so much to guard. One suspected 
that all was not right. In every community 
there is a Cromwell or a Napoleon who over- 
throws the existing order of things. This Na- 
poleon or, as we may as well call him, Dun- 
can, advanced to the door and knocked. There 
was no response. He knocked. again, louder 
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I don’t want you hanging round my place.” 


than before, but with the same _ result. 

Several others, emboldened by the hope 
that they would meet with no success, now 
advanced and knocked also. In a few minutes 
all present were beating with sticks and fists 
against the side of the house. Within, all was 
silent as the tomb. 

Duncan looked at Kenneth, 
shook his head at Malcolm, and Malcolm went 
to the back of the house. He returned in a 
hurry, his face lengthened by the direness of 
his news. 

‘*The back door is open men.”’ 

All sat down in order that they might more 
easily think it over. They were not left to 
make this important discovery, for the well- 
known voice of Allan Mcleod was heard 
saying :— 

** See here, I don’t want 
my place.”’ 

The men arose and looked at him, or rather 
at them, for leaning on his arm was the blush- 
ing, erstwhile widow Matherson. 

‘*And she don’t want you,’’ he continued, 
pointing with his thumb at her, ‘Do you, 
girl?”’ 

She shook her head and answered in a tone 
not to be misunderstood: ‘‘No, I do not. 
This is a pretty way to treat a woman on her 
wedding night. You might have known how 
it was. I took him a week ago.”’ 

The would-be suitors filed slowly away. 
Some of them had long walks before them, 
and they did not set out under the most pleas- 
ing conditions. Many returned to their long- 
delayed evening meal of herrings and potatoes 
with a heavy heart and a good appetite, but 
the opinion of all was summed up by either 
Angus or Neil :— 

**O, well, I suppose he got there before us.”’ 

‘* Ay, ay, well now, I suppose,’’ the others 
answered, in deep admiration of his penetra- 
tion. 


and Kenneth 


you hanging round 





THE WINDOW SILL 


Behind the scarlet bloom within 
A green and golden jardiniere 
I catch the glitter of a pin 
Thrust in a knot of shining hair. 


A hand disturbs the lilacs’ mist 
That reaches up the window case 

And checkers with its amethyst 
The border of the curtain lace. 


The shaken flower goblets bend, 
And waves of sweetness slowly spill, 

As one, with freedom of a friend, 
Leans lightly on the window sill. 


The sun ascends the azure steep 
Above, then dashes towards its edge 

His golden spokes; and still they keep 
The trysting at the window ledge ; 


Until a shadow, rosy-gray, 
Among the lilac branches slips— 

The young man, turning, goes his way, 
A tender smile upon his lips. 


Half drooped, I see the shining knot 
Of hair, a slender figure, still 

As in a dream; and wonder what 
Was told across the window sill. 


HATTIE WHITNEY 
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URING her 
stay in New 
York, Mrs. 


Frances Hodgson 
Burnett Townesend 
has been busily en- 
gaged upon a new 
play. After its com- 

, pletion she will take 
up her next novel, ‘* The Destiny of Bettina,”’ 
which is to be published by Stokes. 

‘““The Methods of Lady Walderhurst’’ was 
about the first of the important novels of 1902 
to be placed before the 
American public, and it 
met with instant suc- 
cess. 

7. * 





A feature of Miss Col- 
cock’s new novel, ‘‘ Mar- 
garet Tudor, a Romance 
of old St. Augustine,”’ 
is the admirable illustra- 
tions by W. B. Gilbert. 

An ideal portrait of 
the heroine of this story 
of old-time Florida is 
reproduced on this page 
from the artist’s large 
original drawing in 
crayon. 





x * * 





Perhaps the most 
strenuous figure among 
our literary contempo- 
raries is the Rey. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. Mr. 
Brady, as is well known, 
is a militant, Christian 
yastor, who throws an 
infinite amount of en- 
ergy into his parish work and sermons alike. 
At the same time he regards this as no excuse 
for literary idleness, and in the past three 
years he has turned out a matter of twelve 
volumes. His newest novel was published in 
serial form in the Century Magazine, under 
the title of ‘‘ Barbarossa,’ but Mr. James K. 
Hackett, who is to play the hero in a dramati- 
zation of the story, preferred the name ‘‘ Ho- 
henzollern,’’ out of deference to our present 
sentiment for Germany, and the publishers 
likewise prefer this title. 

* * * 


Many of our readers who remember the 
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charm of ‘‘ Madame Butterfly ’’ will be glad 
to hear that Mr. John Luther Long has com- 
pleted his first long novel, ‘‘ Naughty Nan,” 
just published by the Century Company. An 
early publication of this firm is ‘‘ The Rescue,”’ 
by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, who is well re- 
membered by her ‘‘ Confounding of Camelia.”’ 


* * * 


Mr. J. F. Willard, more familiar to the pub- 
lic under his “tramping name” of Josiah 
Flint, has just written his first novel, which 
is to be brought out 
under the title of ‘“‘The 
Little Brother.”’ 









- & * 


Editions of a ‘‘ Guide 
to the Wild Flowers” 
and ‘A Guide to the 
Trees,’’ by Alice Louns- 
berry, with the wonder- 
ful illustrations by Mrs. 
Ellis Rowan, have just 
been issued at prices so 
low as to be rendered 
possible only by the re- 
markable improvements 
in the work of reproduc- 
ing drawings in color. 

Each of these books 
contains, in addition to 
over one hundred illus- 
trations in black-and- 
white, sixty-four full- 
page colored plates after 
the original water-colors 
by Mrs. Rowan, and ten 
years ago it would have 
been impossible to pub- 
lish such volumes at less 
than three to five times their present prices. 

While the old-time lithographer has suf- 
fered, lovers of nature and students of botany 
have benefited correspondingly. 











* * * 


Mrs. Rowan recently held in New York an 
exhibition of six hundred of her paintings of 
the wild flowers of the United States, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the West Indies. 

Many of these water-colors were done under 
conditions requiring the pluck and endurance 
of an explorer, as well as the devotion of an 
artist. Some were painted in Australian 
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Miss Alice Lounsberry. 


swamps, some on the fever-laden coasts of 
New Guinea, while the artist was exposed to 
dangers and hardships that might have tested 
the powers of the strongest man. 
the rarest specimens were named and classi- 
fied by Sir Ferdinand yon Muéller and Sir 
Joseph Hooker, the celebrated botanists, who 


agreed in regarding this 
collection as unique in its 
value and completeness. 
Mrs. Rowan has received 
ten gold medals for her 
paintings from various 
European Expositions, and 
the late Lord Leighton val- 
ued the Australian collec- 
tion at $75,000. The Ger- 
man government offered 
Mrs. Rowan this sum for 
it, but under conditions 
which at the time she was 
unwilling toaccept. Queen 
Victoria had the pictures 
twice on private view at 
Windsor, and encouraged 
Mrs. Rowan to give a pub- 
lic exhibition of her work, 
which took place in Lon- 
don under royal patronage. 


* * * 


Miss Alice Lounsberry is 
a representative of an ad- 
mirable type of the New 
York girl of to-day. She 
is attractive and fond of 
society, but has the ability 
to do literary and scientific 
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work of high value, and the intelligence to 
devote part of her time to pursuits likely to 
give distinction to her and pleasure to thou- 
sands of others. 

She met Mrs. Ellis Rowan at a house- 
party, and was one of the first to appreciate 
the remarkable qualities of her paintings. 
Impressed by the beautiful suggestions of 
the places of growth of various plants, she 
saw at once the desirability of a classification 
according to soil. 

Miss Lounsberry has always preferred 
country life to life in town, and her passion 
for wild flowers began in a childhood spent 
on the family estate near Stamford, Conn., 
where the famous 
Havemeyer place 
is now situated. 
Much travel has 
taken her among |g 
flowers in all parts |f 
of the country, from 
the Yosemite in 
California, even to 
Panama. The 
greater part of last 
year she spent in 
the South, where 
she traveled widely } 
in company with 
Mrs. Rowan, while 
both author and 
artist were at work 
upon their most im- 
portant production, 
‘* Southern Wild Flowers.”’ 

* * * 


Miss Ellen Glasgow. 


Miss Ellen Glasgow, whose forthcoming 
novel, “The Battle- 














ground,”’ will shortly be 
published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., has never 
allowed very much about 
herself to get into print, 
and outside of her own 
state of Virginia she is 
hardly known, except as 
the author of the ‘‘ Voice 
of the People.’’ She isa 
young woman, but not, as 
was current gossip last 
year, one of the preco- 
cious school girls of lit- 
erature. 

All Miss Glasgow’s tra- 
ditions have helped her 
in writing this story. In 
a recent letter she men- 
tions some incidents 
which are interesting in 
connection with the Bat- 
tleground. 

“Two of my uncles 
were killed in the war; 
one on the Union side, 
though a Virginian, lived 
North, and was an ardent 
Unionist. He was killed 








in the charge, while his 


A. G. Wallihan half-brother was engaged 
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Indian boys at play, by E. W. Deming. 


in the opposing ranks. My grandfather, who 
was wrapped up in his Unionist son, for a 
long time after the war refused to hold com- 
munication with his Southern children. The 
incident of the old lady in the book, who read 
herself to sleep with a silver candlestick on 
her breast, was taken from my great-aunt. 
The old lady herself was of different type, 
but the will incident is quite true, and I know 
that a particular servant was accustomed to put 
out the candle and protect the bed curtains as 
soon as my great-aunt began to nod.” 


* * * 


We are particularly glad to publish the ac- 
companying picture of Mr. A. G. Wallihan, 
the sporting photographer, who took the ex- 
traordinary series of photographs of wild 
beasts, published in LESLIE’S MONTHLY last 
June. These pictures have been made part of 
an admirable collection of Mr. Wallihan’s 
work, published lately by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. The publishers tell us, however, that 
Mr. Wallihan is glad to share the credit with 
his wife. She it was who bought their first 
camera of a young clergyman who happened 
to stop at their ranch perched up in the Rock- 
ies. She likes to tell the story of her first suc- 
cess when one winter day she found herself 
surrounded by full a hundred fighting deer. 


* * * 


Samuel Harden Church, the author of 
‘John Marmaduke’’ and ‘“ Beowulf,’’ has 
nearly completed his new ‘‘ Cromwell-Ameri- 
can’’ novel, and an early announcement of 
the title and time of publication of this will 
be made in this department. 

Mr. Church is one of the best living author- 
ities on the Cromwell period. He has per- 
sonally been over every foot of Cromwell ter- 


ritory in Great Britain and Ireland, and ‘‘John 
Marmaduke ”’ was written in protest against 
the views represented by Mr. John Morley’s 
‘blunder and crime’’ speech against the 

Cromwell statue in the House of Commons. 
When Lord Rosebery was asked to write a 
biography of the Protector for special art il- 
lustration, after Mr. Church had declined to 
write it, he refused stating that Mr. Church’s 
‘History of Cromwell’’ covered the whole 
ground admirably. 
* * . 


Edward Willard Deming, the delineator of 
Indian life, recently returned from Wyoming 
bringing with him numerous trophies of his 
skill with the rifle, including an unusually 
large head of the most prized big game now 
to be had in the United States—the Big-horn 
or Rocky Mountain sheep. These now hang 
in his studio. 

Mr. Deming displays this, together with 
some fine heads or skins of elk and the an- 
telope, and near them he has_ erected 
a tepee of buffalo-hide which he chanced to 
find ina neglected corner of a shop in New 
York and purchased for a song, although it is 
of priceless value to an artist working in the 
field occupied by Mr. Deming himself, Fred- 
eric Remington and others. 

Mr. Deming is at work on a new book for 
children, to follow his remarkably successful 
‘*TIndian Child Life,’’ and to contain a large 
number of full-page colored illustrations of 
Indian children, and of the wild animals so 
closely connected with their life and legends. 
In addition, and as was the case with ‘‘ Indian 
Child Life,’’ there will be a large number of 
illustrations in black-and-white, after wash- 
drawings by this artist, and the interesting 
text will be based on Indian storics of birds 
and beasts. 

* * * 


Theodore Burt Sayre’s novel ‘“Tom Moore,”’ 
has been most attractively manufactured, the 
cover being after a design by Claude Bragdon, 
characteristic of the period of the story when 
the Adams Brothers were the arbiters of house- 
hold taste, and the illustrations being largely 
reproductions of some unusually charming 
vignetted photographs taken by Marceau of 
New York, at the time that the play on which 
the story was based was running at the Herald 
Square Theatre. 

* * 


It is usually an injury to the financial suc- 
cess of a work of fiction to have the time of 
publication postponed again and again, but 
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‘* Wolfville Days,’ by Alfred Henry Lewis, 
has proved a notable exception to this rule ; 
as after two different announcements of ex- 
cted completion and publication the actual 
issue of the book did not occur until a year 
and a half after-the time first fixed. Notwith- 
standing this, a second large edition had to be 
= on the press before the first edition had 
en delivered to the binder. 


* * * 


Poultney Bigelow, author of ‘‘ The German 
Struggle for Liberty,’’ ‘‘The White Man’s 
Africa,’”’ etc., war correspondent and lecturer, 
was graduated at Yale in 1879. During his 
university career hie 
was one of the most 
popular men in his 
class, and in common 
with two other well- 
known ‘’79 men,” 
Lieutenant-Governor 
Woodruff and Com- 
missioner John W. 
Keller, he was inter- 
ested in rowing and 
pulled a good oar. 

When Mr. Bigelow 
is not seeking the ut- 
termost parts of the 
earth, he is to be 
found at his London 
residence, or at the 
old home of his fam- 
ily in Gramercy'Park, 
New York. 

The interesting 
photograph that we 
are able to ‘give of 
him was taken by an 
amateur, but is the 
best portrait ever 
made of this active 
and able worker in 
many fields. 





* ™* * 


Harper & Brothers 
are bringing out this Poultney Bigelow 
month a new novel by Mr. Howells, entitled 
‘The Kentons.’’ It is a story of life in the 
middle West, and the Kentons are thoroughly 
delightful people to know. The central theme 
of the story around which everything else re- 
volves is the first love affair of the eldest 
daughter, Ellen, a very sweet-natured and in- 
telligent girl who becomes attached to a young 
man of whom her parents emphatically disap- 
prove. Howshe is rescued from this possible 
danger is the story which Mr. Howells tells 
with the delicacy and precision of treatment 
which have long been famous. 


* * * 


The same firm will publish this month 
Mark Twain’s latest novelette, ‘‘A Double- 


Barrelled Detective Story.’’ This story starts 








very much at home. 


with a motif worthy of Poe himself. A child, 
whose mother has been brutally treated by 
her husband, is born with the scent of a blood- 
hound. The mother cultivates this strange 
capacity of the child, and trains him with the 
idea of ultimately revenging her wrongs. 
Finally the son starts out in pursuit of his 
father. Up to this point the reader expects a 
tragedy, but then the story fools him. Sher- 
lock Holmes figures in it, and satire and hu- 
mor are introduced with telling skill. 


* + - 


Frederick Trevor Hill, the author of 
‘““The Case and Exceptions,’’ whose first 
long novel, ‘ The 
Minority,’’ is attract- 
ing much attention, 
is to have a story of 
a very unusual char- 
acter, a study in 
moral cowardice, en- 
titled ‘‘In the Pres- 
ence of the Enemy,”’ 
in the May number of 
LESLIE’S MONTHLY. 


* * *« 


William Heine- 
mann wrote recently 
to the American pub- 
lishers of ‘“The Great 
God Success,’’ the 
novel published over 
the pseudonym of 
John Graham, stat- 
ing that it had been 
very favorably re- 
ported on by his 
reader, and that he 
himself was much in- 
terested in it, and 
would bring out a 
British edition of this 
much-discussed nov- 
el of modern jour- 
nalism. 

Mr. Heinemann in 
his circular to British 
booksellers and novel-readers, says :— 

‘‘A school of young American writers is 
pressing for recognition. It is gifted with the 
sense of form and not wanting either in pathos 
or in humor—real delineations of life and char- 
acter. And what an inexhaustible field lies 
ready for them to depict—if they will only 
depict justly—the actual life of America, of 
the most variedly composite and interesting 
people the modern world knows.”’ 

Among the earlier novels issued in Mr. 
Heinemann’s American series were ‘‘ Lords of 
the North,’’ by A. C. Laut, and ‘‘ Her Moun- 
tain Lover,’ by Hamlin Garland. 

The author of ‘‘ The Great God Success”’ is 
said to be at work on another novel of New 
life. His identity is still unknown, many wild 
guesses having been made at it, in which the 
name of Julian Ralph has figured. 
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